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A SHORT SKETCH 


J HEN a man dies wh s lived a long | 
/ and useful life, it g, both in| 
honor to the dead and for the benefit of the 


living, that his peculiar traits of character | 
should be made known. This is emphati- | 


OF A LONG LIFE. 


score. William Gause followed tailoring 
for many years in Chester county, and with 
his apprentices went from house to house 
‘¢to do up their work ;’’ or, in the language 
of that day, ‘‘he whipped the cat.’’ He 


cally true, when a veteran teacher, one who/| was a hearty, jovial man, and the neighbors 
for more than half a century impressed a |looked forward with pleasure to the few 
lasting influence for good upon hundreds of | days that ‘‘ Billy Gause and his men’’ would 


young men and women, passes from earti: to | 
the fruition of his labors in a brighter and 
more glorious sphere. 

No teacher ever commanded more thor- 
oughly the love and respect of his pupils 
than did Jonathan Gause, the subject of this 
paper. Without ambition himself, save that 
of becoming a successful teacher, he con- 
stantly stimulated that of his pupils, and 
pointed them some high and noble purpose 
in life. No teacher was ever more happy in 
hearing of the success of his pupils, and few 
have ever had a larger percentage of pupils 
torise toeminence. I trust, then, that a brief 
sketch of such aman and such a teacher 
will not merely benefit teachers but also | 
every reader of the JourNAL., 

Jonathan Gause was born October 33, 
1786, in Kennett township, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, on a farm adjoining that of 
Bayard Taylor’s, and now owned by his 
nephews, Messers. F. and W. H. Hannum, 
one mile north of Kennett Square. 

Jonathan was third son of Wm. and Mary | 
Gause, and one of a family of eleven chil-| 
dren, six boys and five girls. The six boys | 
averaged six feet in height. His father was 


spend with them. But his pleasant ways 
and quaint jokes did not prevent his being 
a staunch patriot, and in ‘‘the times that 
tried men’s souls’’ he threw down the goose 
and sleeve-board, took up the musket, 
and joined the Americans struggling against 
their British oppressors. He was in the 
battle of Brandywine. 

Jonathan was born just at the close of the 
great revolutionary struggle, while the na- 
tion was yet in a chaotic, or at least embry- 
onic state; our present constitution had not 
yet been formed ; Washington was living 
quietly at Mount Vernon; Shay’s rebellion 
was fomenting in Massachusetts ; Napoleon 
Bonaparte was then a poor lieutenant in the 
French army, struggling with poverty and 
hisown ambition ; Louis XVI. was still upon 
a crumbling throne ; Pitt was prime minister 
of England, and Nelson lord of the high 
seas, but the battles of the Nile and 
Trafalgar had not been fought. 

Jonathan was two and a half years old when 
Washington was inaugurated the first Presi- 
dent of the United States. His first vote 
was given for Madison in 1808, and his last 
for Gen. Grant in 1872. When suchaman 


of that hardy race, the Scotch-Irish, while | dies, another link seems to be broken which 
his mother was of English origin, both of | connects the stirring present with the heroic 
whom lived to the good old age of four-| past, but it clothes him with height 
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CURRICULA 
FOR TEACHERS 


LEADING TO BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION « DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 








In the Teachers College of Temple University there are two dis- 
tinct groups of curriculums: One leading to the undergraduate 


degree of Bachelor of Science in Education, and to the Pennsy]- 





vania College Provisional Certificate; the other to the graduate 
degrees of Master and Doctor of Education, and to Certification of Administrative 
and Supervisory Officers. To Teachers in service and Teachers in prospect, oppor- 
tunity for the greatest advancement is offered those with the necessary scholastic 


credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 
NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend regular day classes, 


courses accepted toward the undergraduate and graduate degrees are 
offered in the Late Afternoon, Evening and Saturday Morning hours. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Write the Registrar + Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22 
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ee A Time for “Carrying the Ball” 


Not that we’d change the rules of football, but there 
is a time when the game can be won only when every- 
one “‘carries the ball’ at the same time. When it comes 
to the problem of our children’s poor eating habits, 
that time is now. 

Wouldn’t you say it was a mighty serious matter 
that more than half our youngsters are not meeting 
minimum dietary standards necessary for robust 
health? In a recent study conducted among 59,727 
children, 40% of their diets rated ‘“‘Poor,”’ 27%, ‘‘Fair,”’ 
and only 33%, “Good.” Significantly, the survey 
showed a lack in all basic food groups and at all 
economic levels. 

These sorry figures indicate great need for improve- 
ment. And the place to begin is in the schools, for 
through them the entire community can best be 
reached. 

Here, certainly, is an opportunity for the entire 
food industry, with its vast reservoir of nutrition 
knowledge and research facilities ...and educators, 
with their enormous opportunity for reaching and in- 
fluencing the youth of America, to join with parents 
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and children in an all-out offensive against this problem. 

In school after school, we have seen coordinated 
nutrition-education programs improve eating habits. 
Write for challenging new booklet based on diet 
survey results. 
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It’s Fun to Find Out: F1LM-StoryY BOOKS 
By Paul Witty and The Educational Research Staff 


of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


A new series of eight simple stories, each illustrated with un- 
usual photographs from the film for which it is named. These 
books provide interesting and vivid reading material for 
primary grades. 


Two new titles have been added to 


Our Animal Story Books 


by Osswald, Sondergaard, and Reed 
Fun for Fidelia Maybelle the Donkey 


Two more delightful creatures have joined the favorite animals 
this series presents. Large colored pictures enliven the simply 
written text to make children’s early reading experience fun. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


180 Varick Street 


New York 14 
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FIGURES DONT LIE!! 


STATISTICS PROVE your chances this year are: 


Db an 
1 in 
4 in 
1 in 


STATISTICS ALSO PROVE—that the Washington National 
Insurance Co.—Chicago—provides both large and small city, 
town and county teacher groups with: 


“Maximum group insurance protection and maximum service 
—at sound and reasonable rates.” 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


622 Perry Building 
Philadelphia 2. 


BABBEAASSESREARARARELEBALEAEERELEREREEEESEESEEEES ZEECEREELEEEEEEEEEESE 


9 you will be a hospital patient. 

17 you will be disabled in an accident. 

5 you will be sick. 

7 that illness will be more than 30 days in length. 


Write us for details 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
413 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22. 
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The October Cover 


We continue in our October issue to 
relate our cover designs to early issies 
of the ScHoot JournaL. The cent-al 
motif for this cover is page 1 of Vol- 
ume XXII, No. 1, dated July, 1873. 

The inexorable order of change was 
no exception in the life history of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. Dutr- 
ing the years there were many indiva- 
tions of its success. It was commended 
for the dissemination of sound and 
practical intelligence. It had encour- 
aged the development of the county 
superintendency and this goal was 
realized in 1854. With favorable sup- 
port by State Superintendent Black it 
became, by legislative enactment in 
1855, the official organ of the State 
Department of Common Schools. 

It continued, however, under the 


editorship of Thomas Henry Burrowes } 


for fifteen more years. Finally in 1870, 
perhaps due to financial need, perhaps 
to the advanced age of Mr. Burrowes, 
the ownership of the JOURNAL was 
transferred by sale to J. P. Wicker- 
sham and J. P. McCaskey. Mr. Me- 
Caskey had been associated with the 
JourNAL during the four years im- 
mediately preceding the sale and Mr. 
Wickersham at that time was Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

The outstanding work which Mr. 
Burrowes did as pioneer editor of our 
magazine was expressed by Doctor 
Winship, for years editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education, in these words: “The 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL has 
been in a class by itself. No other state 
educational journal has approached 
this in scope and power. It is the best 
history of education of a state that is 
to be found in all the land.” 

Those who observe the cover will 
undoubtedly be .interested to know 
more about Jonathan Gause, a short 
sketch of whose life ends so abruptly 
at the bottom of the page. Mr. Gause 
began teaching in 1807 at Marshall- 
ton, Chester County. His career from 
1813 to 1865 was largely as head of 
the academies which flourished at that 
time. Six feet and two inches tall, 
weighing 240 pounds at maturity, he 
was lame yet according to reports his 
agility was so great that he could walk 
up to an ordinary fence and leap over 
it with a single bound. 

The complete article is, indeed, a 
great tribute to him as a personality 
and as a great teacher. 
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Educators Mutual Insurance Company 


FREE 

TO 

YOU 
Educators ‘‘Handymend- 
er-Kit,"* complete with 


run-stoppers, needle and 
thread. Mail the coupon 
for yours TODAY! 


last chance fo get in! 





IF THERE'S AN EDUCATORS GROUP in your new 
school, you can be admitted, without answering health 
questions, anytime during the first 60 days following the 
opening of school. Generous individual policies, too, de- 
signed to cover your every particular need, are available. 
All policies provide year ‘round coverage, and hospital- 
surgical benefits if 
desired; no physical 
examination. Note 
the actual claim 
case at right; then 
mail the coupon for 
full information 
about how you, too, 
may profit from this 
same liberal income 
protection. 
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WIN A FREE BOOK OR MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION! 


During October, Educators will give a copy of Bennett Cerf’s book 
of unforgettable anecdotes, ‘‘Try and Stop Me,’’ or.a year’s sub- 
scription to ‘‘Better Homes and Gardens’’ Magazine to the 12 
teachers who list the greatest number of disability-possibilities, 
both accidents and sicknesses, shown in the above cartoon. Letters 
must be postmarked not later than October 30th. Write right 
now. It’s an easy, amusing way to win a worthwhile addition for 
your bookshelf! 


Lancaster, Pa. ‘ 
(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) f 


Without obligation, please send me—free of charge—an & 
Educators ‘‘Handymender-Kit'’ and complete information 
about your various Accident and Sickness Policies [] 
Hospital Policies [|] Have Representative call [] 





In Thais Issue 


> The editors continue to bring from 
the early volumes of the PENNSYLYA- 
NIA SCHOOL JOURNAL excerpts which 
give the thoughts and ideas of the edu- 
cational writers of nearly 100 years 
ago. Two pages of this feature article 
are reproduced in type similar to that 
used in the original volumes. 


® Pennsylvania Week will be cele- 
brated in the Commonwealth October 
15-21. As inspiration for special ob- 
servances during this week is the ar- 
ticle by Stanton C. Belfour on “Re- 
member William Penn.” 


®& In picture and by word, Robert A. 
Nichols, 3rd, brings members of the 
PSEA a report of the Local Branch 
Leaders Workshop held at Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, in August. 


& The President of the PSEA, John 
M. Lumley, Dushore, gives a story of 
his trip to Malta to attend the annual 
meeting of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 


> At the end of the school term in 
May or June, members of educational 
staffs honored colleagues who were re- 
tiring from service in our schools. Re- 
ports of some of these events are re- 
ceived in the PSEA office, and it is 
with pleasure that we carry brief no- 
tices concerning the fine service these 
devoted members of the profession 
have given to our schools. 


® Items of business which will be 
taken up at meetings of the convention 
districts this fall are to be found in the 
Keep Posted section of the JOURNAL. 
There, too, are notices of meetings 


scheduled for this fall. 


& Do you know where to obtain ma- 
terial for use in planning Education 
Week observances? See the reproduc: 
tion of the Education Week poster, 
underneath which appears this infor- 
mation. 
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Winners in Compton’s Teacher Contest 


“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 








GRAND PRIZE 


WON BY 
Mrs. Catherine S. Beecher 
Oneonta, N. Y. 








500 


THIRD PRIZE & 





SECOND PRIZE 
WON BY WON BY 
Mrs. Elsie Coleman Miss Dorothy Moore 
New Sharon, lowa Great Falls, Mont. 


SO SETS OF COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA TO THE 50 NEXT BEST 





‘ 
250 
FOURTH PRIZE 
WON BY 
Miss Mathalda Deitz 
Gauley Bridge, W Va, 











F. E. Compton & Company wishes to 
express appreciation for the hundreds 
of splendid letters sent in by teachers 
throughout the United States telling 
specifically how they use Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia in the classroom. 
These letters have been a most reveal- 
ing experience. They prove to us as 
nothing else could the success of our 
constant efforts to improve Compton’s 
as a school and library encyclopedia. 
They will help us make Compton’s even 
better. 

Every letter points out the unusual 
qualities of Compton’s as a source in 
which needed information is easy to 
find at the time interest is at its height. 
But over and above this, every teacher 
relates other important educational ob- 
jectives carried out with Compton’s — 
objectives which could only be accom- 
plished with an encyclopedia designed 
specifically for the use of teachers and 
school children. 

The following excerpts give an idea 
of the hundreds of valuable teaching 
hints contained in these letters: 


“Restless Periods” 


Dinner hours, rainy days, mischievous 
Johnnies can play havoc with a good dis- 
ee that a list of interesting items to 
ook up in Compton’s can save. 


Help for the Shy Pupil 


It is very difficult for a fifth-grade teacher 
to give her children enough experience in 
reading large numbers that are meaning- 
ful to them. I had asked my group to see 
how many real large numbers they could 
firid and bring to class. A shy little girl 
who had never made a single contribution 
to her class walked proudly to the front 
of the room with a Compton’s in her hand. 
Her face was beaming when she opened 
the book to the large colored picture of 
the earth and aount it to the group. She 
smilingly said: 

“How Big Is the World? I Am Going to 
Tell You!” Then she read the figures to 
the class. They were really surprised! They 
asked several questions about the numbers. 
They were written on the board and re- 
read to them. They read them again and 
again. It has been easy for this little girl 
to make contributions to her class every 
day since then. 


r 


WON BY 
Sister M. Andrew, O.S.B., McAlester, Okla, 
Miss Recene Ashton, Pinos Altos, N. M. 
Mrs. Janet B. Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Beulah Bales, Horton, Kan. 
Miss Marion Brader, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. L. A. Brouillette, Wilder, Vt. 
Mr. Harry E. Clarke, Reynoldsville, Pa. 
Miss Rosemary Dickerson, Tilton, N. H. 
Sister M. Emmerentia, Mankato, Minn. 
Mrs. Charlotte Garman, Sauk Rapids, Minn. 
Sister M. Georgeann, R.S.M., Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Gertrude Gill, Hibbing, Minn. 
Miss Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville, Pa, 
Mrs. Eleanor Gleason, Arcadia, Wis. 
Miss Anne O. Gottschalk, Chicago, Ill. 
Miss Mildred E. Grayburn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Iris Haskins, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Leta Hedge, Carthage, Mo. 

Mr. Fred A. Henderson, Wichita, Kan. 
Mr. Fred W. Hershey, E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Mary E. Holbert, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Miss Burnadine Jiggetts, LaCrosse, Va. 
Miss Elsie Lanier, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miss Margaret Leatham, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. John M. Leese, Union, N. J. 

Miss Esther A. Lord, Cambridge, Me. 
Miss Mary J. McDonald, Fond du Lac, Wis, 
Miss Rita E. McLaughlin, Boston, Mass. . 
Mrs. Vivian S. Moffitt, Spokane, Wash, _ 

Mrs. D. F. Mulvihill, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Mrs. C. W. Peters, Abilene, Tex. 

Mrs, Julia B. Petty, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs, Charlotte M. Queck, Monroe, Mich. 
Miss Juanita Ramsey, Connelly Springs, N. C. 
Mrs. Emilyn K. Roberts, Coronado, Calif. 
Mrs. J. M. Roberts, Concord, N. C. 
Sister M. Alban Rohr, Olmitz, Kan. 
Mxs. Pearle H. Schultz, So. Miami, Fla. 

Mrs. H. N., Seford, Bauxite, Ark. : 
Mrs. Doris Smith, Charles City, Iowa 
Mrs. Fay R. Smith, Vernon, Ala. 
Sister M. Solanus, Detroit, Mich. 

Miss Mathield Tennant, Anniston, Ala. 
Mr. L. S. Turner, Radium, Colo. 
Sister Rose Vincent, S.C., Jackson, Mich. 
Mrs, J. I. Watson, Iowa, La. 

Miss Eva West, Chester, S. C. 

Miss Ruth Westover, Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Mrs. Mary M. Worthylake, Eugene, Ore. 
Miss Rosemary Yager, Chillicothe, Ohio 











“Interest Questions” Inspire Research 


Motivated seat work, of a very constructive 
nature, can be found by placing on the 
board or on slips of paper some of the 
Interest Questions found in the front of 
each volume of Compton’s so that the pu- 
pils may search for the answers. 


High-School Community Activities 


Often our classes are asked to participate 
in school, community, and city-wide activi- 
ties. When asked to submit a radio quiz 
show, they were inspired by Compton’s 
biographies, “The Men Who Discovered 
Electricity’s Secrets.” When asked to stage 
a television program, the group selected 
Compton’s effective experiments of the 
three ways of producing electricity. The 
culmination of our Light unit, “Color Mag- 
ic and Illusion,” proved so dynamic that 
we were asked to give an assembly demon- 
stration — and here again Compton’s was 
the source. 


“Like ‘Seeing-Eye’ Dog” 

I use Compton’s in my classroom much as 
a blind man uses his seeing-eye dog. I 
distribute the books at random to the chil- 
dren and ask each to skim through the vol- 
ume he received and select any topic he 
finds of particular interest, read it through, 
and then summarize the article and pre- 
sent it to the class as a two-minute talk. It 
is revealing to see how much the children 
can assimilate from these experiments. I 
attribute most of this to the clarity, pre- 
ciseness, and simplicity of manner in which 
Compton’s is written. 


A “Framework” Enriches Unit Study 


Beginning with the early history of the 
European Frontier of the U.S., the Early 
Explorations, Colonial Life, Founding of 
a Nation, the Western Movement and Ter- 
ritorial Expansion in Compton’s (using the 
maps, pos, etc.) supplied the frame- 
work of a unit of work that I shall never 
forget. Never could this have been so full 
of meaning had it not been for the power 
of Compton’s to stimulate thought and to 
enrich the minds with the simplicity and 
clearness of language used. 


Industrial Arts, Crafts, and Fine Arts 


We use Compton’s for industrial arts, craft 
work, and fine arts. We made miniature 
machines. One of my boys, who is not able 
to read, looked at pictures in Compton’s 
and made two carts and a wagon. A group 
of boys made a water wheel. One of my 
problem children made an oil derrick and 
an elevator. After our reading was com- 
pleted a group made a mural, which was 
put on exhibit at the science fair. An art 
teacher asked for the mural so that she 
might put it on exhibition at the Univer- 
sity. She said, “The reason I like that pic- 
ture is because I can tell that the children, 
knew what they were painting!” 


FREE: For other intriguing ideas contributed by teachérs in the Compton contest 


write us for a free copy of “Teaching Hints from Teachers” 


~COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
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Chips from Volumes 1-22 


‘OURS spent with the early issues 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL give the reader much over 
which to ponder. Life and the schools 
in the second half of the 19th Century 
were different. Yet the problems dis- 
cussed and the content of the JouRNAL 
were in many respects the same. 

The writing of these authors was 
beautiful—musical in phrasing, indi- 
vidual in choice of words, and earnest 
in thought—although quite different 
in form of expression and choice of 
words. Their attitude toward the top- 
ics under discussion was sincere, vig- 
orous in attacking school and social 
problems, and always religious in 
point of view. 

The editors of those volumes re- 
ported to their subscribers the conven- 
tions of the newly formed Teachers As- 
sociation. The reports were in the 
form of minutes of business sessions 
and of speeches delivered. 


Education in the Legislature 


As the organ of the common schools 
of the Commonwealth, as well as of 
the Teachers Association, the issues 
carried official notices. In the July, 
1871, issue the editor reports on edu- 
cation in the legislature. “The Legisla- 
ture, after a very long session, ad- 
journed on the 27th of May. It passed 
a small number of general acts, and a 
very large number of special ones . . . 
In these the readers of the JOURNAL 

. will want to know what their rep- 
resentatives did in a general way for 
the cause of popular education. We 
propose to gratify this desire, so far as 
it can be done in a brief article.” 

Readers of the JouRNAL were kept 
up-to-date on school law through ques- 
tions and answers in almost every is- 
sue. They were enlightened on the 
amount of State appropriation received 
by the various school districts. They 
were kept informed concerning the 
changes in the law on textbooks. 

Should women be educated? In ad- 
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The editors continue their perusal of 
the early volumes of the Association’‘s 
magazine for enjoyment, encourage- 
ment, and enlightenment. 


vocating co-education, Professor Stod- 
d=rd of Wayne County said: 

“The mind of man and woman is 
composed of precisely the same num- 
ber and kind of faculties;—in the one, 
as a general thing, the coarser and 
sterner; and in the other, the more re- 
fined and milder faculties or principles 
of our nature predominate. Thus the 
sexes are designed by an all-wise Crea- 
tor to exert a mutually elevating and 
refining influence upon each - other. 
That course of training which is best 
calculated to develop the mind, and to 
elevate the thoughts of the one, and in 
every other way to prepare him to be- 
come an honorable and useful member 
of society and to enjoy eternal happi- 
ness hereafter, will have a correspond- 
ing effect upon the other in preparing 
her to fill the high and holy position 
designed by God.” 

In stating the opposing point of 
view, J. H. Brown of Philadelphia 
said: 

“Will not women, so educated, lose 
so much of that delicacy of feeling and 
sentiment which we look for in them, 
as to render them more suited to the 
labors of the field or workshop, than 
to be the soothing companion of man, 
or the tender mother to guide and 
caress the infant bud, that is to bear 
fruit for eternity?” 

Very early in these volumes were 
regular “book notices,” reviews giv- 
ing factual information and the opin- 
ions of the reviewer. Advertisements 
were absent in the earliest of the vol- 
umes, and it was only in the 1860's 
that illustrations were first used. 


Calling Words 


On betterment of methods of teach- 
ing reading, arithmetic, diction, pen- 
manship, geography, we find many 
choice bits. In considering “the propri- 
ety of authorizing the use of maga- 
zines and newspapers in the public 
schools, in lieu of, or to supplement, 
serial readers,” we read a paragraph 


which sounds as if it could have been 
written in recent years: 

“It must be acknowledged, that to 
take a child, in utter ignorance of the 
alphabet, and to induct it into the habit 
of reading with that naturalness which 
characterizes free and easy conversa- 
tion, many grave difficulties are to be 
met. When he is first learning to reeog- 
nize and utter the words which form 
even the simplest sentence, it seems in- 
evitable that he will utter them simply 
as words, and not as, taken together, 
the expression of thought. Hugh Mil- 
ler, as he tells us in his delightful auto- 
biography, had gone on calling words 
after the old dame who taught him, 
without a suspicion that any meaning 
was hidden behind them, until he had 
gone over many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment; when, coming one day upon the 
record of Joseph and his brethren, it 
suddenly flashed upon his mind that 
reading was the art of finding stories 
in books. From that hour a new world 
was opened unto him. It was the new 
birth, the regeneration of his mind. 
The day of calling words, without the 
ability to drink in the thought which 
they embody, was at an end. Such a 
period as this comes in the school life 
of every child, earlier or later, de- 
pending in a measure on his capacity 
and temperament, but far more on the 
skill of the teacher, and the adaptabil- 
ity of the reading lesson to the child’s 
capacity and degree of mental matur- 
ity.” 

But the editors of these JOURNALS 
did not devote all their space to topics 
such as these. Under discussion were 
the “Delinquency of Parents” and “In- 
competent Teachers.” Choice, too, were 
bits such as brief exposition on the 
proper “Arrangement of Flowers” and 
the importance to children of “Keep 
the Birthdays.” The fillers used by 
these editors to complete pages are 
always well worth the reading time: 

“THE Important Opjects.— The 
discovery of what is true, and the prac- 
tice of what is good, are the two most 
important objects of life.” 

“The heart has its reasons, which 
reason does not apprehend.” 

September, 1852, the writers were 
thinking about the possible encroach- 
ment of Communism in the schools. 
On the following page we print as it 
appeared in the September, 1852, issue, 
Volume 1, No. 9, part of an article on 
Communism in high schools. 
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Communism in High Schools 


Whilst traveling lately through some portion of this, 
and one of the neighboring States, we were frequently in- 
quired of respecting the operation of the High School Sys- 
tem, now adopted in a number of our cities and large 


. towns. In many minds we found a strong prejudice exist- 


ing against it, in consequence of the communistic or social- 
istic element supposed to be involved in it. In places where 
the experiment has been tried, we believe this feeling is 
rapidly becoming obsolete; and only forms an objection 
while its features are yet novel. In order, if possible, to 
place the sysetm in its proper light and thus contribute a 
mite to the educational cause, this article is written. 

In an examination of the general subject of education, 
these divisions naturally suggest themselves: the neces- 
sity; the means: and the extent. With the last of these 
only we will have to deal in these remarks. The two for- 
mer have been settled decisively by that great law giver, 
the people. The third is in process of ordeal. 

The foundation of our government is based in virtue. 
Ignorance and virtue are antagonistic. Therefore the prev- 
alence of ignorance and the continuance of our national 
prosperity are incompatible. Hence the dissemination of 
knowledge, the antidote of ignorance, is conceded to be 
one of the duties of government, inherent in its right of 
self-preservation—But ignorance and knowledge being 
merely relative terms the question presents itself: To 
what extent should government confer the blessings of 
education on its citizens, in order wholly to attain the ob- 
ject of its establishment, “the highest happiness of the 
governed?” 

This is the punctum saliens from which all argument 
on this subject springs. One class of men aver, that in 
order to attain this happy end it is only necessary to give 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. This, say 
they, enables them to perform all the duties of life, both 
to themselves and the community, with honor. Reading, as 
taught in our Common schools, is merely a facility of 
pronouncing words, no idea whatever being attached to 
them; and hence, among the masses, so few find pleasure 
in reading, in after life, as a means of self-improvement. 
By writing is meant simply mechanical imitation, with- 
out any reference to the cultivation of the intellect by the 
framing of sentences, &c. Lastly, arithmetic signifies some 
effort to comprehend the relation of numbers; all this is 
very good but not enough of it. It only leads the novice to 
the portals of the temple, and then permits him to stop or 
to wander in its labyrinthian windings, without a cicerone. 
Of course there are many exceptions to these remarks, but 
this is the rule, so far as our observation extends. Will 
this qualify him for life and render him sufficiently happy : 
or, If a little knowledge has confessedly done so much for 
him, will not more elevate him still higher ? 

By many tho’ this query is answered affirmatively, yet 
it is said that any further advancement in education, by 
common schools at the public expense, would become 
tinged with the stain of socialism—The exact line at 
which this element is introduced has never been demar- 
cated; and in fact it seems to be advancing with the age. 
The objection, then, is based upon the violation of the 
right of property, in consequence of poor children being 
permitted to draw near and also participate in the classic 
and scientific feasts hitherto reserved for the favored few, 
at the expense of the rich. 

It is alleged that the wealthy receive no adequate return 
for the money extorted from them in the form of school 


| 


tax, and that society has no right to levy tax on one class 
to confer bounties on another. This reasoning is specious. 
Let us see what interest capitalists have in the education 
of the poor. With us the latter constitute the most nu- 
merous body, and hence in an elective government the 
most powerful, and therefore the rulers. This is a motive 
to the selfish man, to spare a little lest he may loose all. 
By some works lately published in the East we find that 
the tendency of the lower classes is to European pauper- 
ism; especially in our most populous cities. Why are the 
capitalists in England afraid to cede the right of suffrage 
to the mass? Simply because they are too ignorant to ex- 
ercise it with discretion, and they fear that the next step 
would be agrarianism. Inasmuch as our poor already pos- 
sess this privilege, had we not better guard against its 
abuse from a life cause, whilst it is still under our con- 
trol? Besides, as it is, were our voters better educated, 
morally and intellectually, we would have better legisla- 
tures, and hence, even now, it is their interest to educate 
the people liberally. 

But many of the benefits of education come to us in a 
way altogether intangible. Is not our happiness enhanced 
by the elevated condition of our neighbors with whom we 
have to associate? Is not crime at all times obnoxious to 
our eyes? Ignorance promotes crimes and thus robs us of 
our pleasure in society, and also of our money to punish 
and confine male factors. 

In many other forms than those specified, the influence 
of knowledge steals upon us like the night dew upon the 
grassy plain, and its effects are even more grateful and 
blessed. To the narrow minded economist we know that 
many of our arguments will be of no avail, inasmuch as 
he is concerned only with the almighty I and Now. But 
to the comprehensive mind, whose glance can pierce the 
mists of a few years, the prospect is widening and eternal. 
Hence expediency and true economy would seem both to 
require the system. 

It has been denied by some that knowledge lessens 
crimes, and statistics have been produced to prove this 
view. But this only shows that the method of communi- 
cating knowledge is defective, and that the meral is not 
conjoined with the intellectual culture—Where this has 
been done, even imperfectly, it has always been followed 
by the happiest results. The right of society to levy taxes 
for school purposes is partly based on this assumption. 
In examining some criminal statistics of Europe we find 
convicts classed in four orders,—lst. Those who cannot 
read or write. 2d, Those who can do one or both of these 
imperfectly. 3d, Those who can read and write well. 4th, 
Those whose education has been advanced beyond these 
common rudiments. The number of criminals embraced in 
each of these we find to differ very materially. In France, 
out of 4000 annual convictions only about 60 belonged to 
the last class. The registries of crime in England and Scot- 
land bear the same testimony, for a series of years; and 
in these places, doubtless the system of teaching has been 
very bad. It is in the contemplation of such facts that we 
are led to advocate the expediency of national education, 
as the best means for the prevention of crime. And the 
greater the degree of perfection attained, the greater will 
be the blessing flowing hence, in the decimation of the 
criminal calenders. 

But this is not its only influence. The State has a right 
to take such steps as will best promote the full develop- 
ment of her inert resources. This State has long exercised 
the right of building bridges and making roads, to facili- 


NOTE: The editors were surprised to find that in 1852 an article appeared in the Journal entitled Communism in 
High Schools. Readers will recognize that the writer was not discussing “Communism” as we know it today. 
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tate the intercourse of its citizens and promote its wealth. 
Knowledge, inasmuch as it teaches the best application of 
labor to capital, is one of the most efficient promoters of 
national wealth. This may be illustrated by reference to 
some of the Eastern States, whose natural advantages are 
stinted indeed, but whose actual wealth is almost in- 
credible. Were all our own citizens possessed of general 
information and scientific knowledge, how widely different 
would be our condition! The period is rapidly approach- 
ing when this will be the case. Even now, agriculture, 
that old hereditary trade, is ceasing to be a matter of 
mere sowing and reaping, and numbers many scientific 
laborers in her ranks. 

These are the grateful harbingers of the intellectual 
millennium. But strange as it may seem, there are those 
among us, so conservative in their views, that they would 
not hail this epoch with joy. Many of our honest farmers 
think that sending a boy to school makes him Jazy, and 
that an education at an Academy or College, precludes 
the possibility of a return to manual labor. Hence, say 
they, the making of this privilege general would be to 
destroy a great amount of labor. But this position is 
founded solely on the experience of the past; and other 
reasons are more effective in leading to this result. A 
graduate of a college or high school feels a reluctance 
often to return to the trade of his father, in consequence 
of being able to find no congeniality in the association of 
his co-laborers. Hence he seeks other circles where he can 
find it. Were education general this would not be the 
case. Again: in consequence of the scarcity of learned 
men, many other walks in life are opened up to them, 
more lucrative and honorable, and hence selfishness or a 
nobler motive often forbids a return to their former state. 
Where the dissemination of knowledge is more general 
this is not the case. 

In respect to High Schools, we find by examining some 
of the annual reports of the Philadelphia High School, 
that out of the whole number that left the school in 1851, 
—206—only 13 became professional characters, the rest 
returning, in many cases, to their fathers’ trade, or such 
other as choice or emolument might dictate. Thus we see 
that this position, though seemingly founded on experi- 
ence, is false—Besides, admitting that it be true, the 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” will always 
abound.—We have a class of minds among us, that no 
advantages of education can manufacture into any things 
else than mere performers of manual and menial labor. 
This is the experience of every one who has been engaged 
in the profession of teaching. 

We have now answered, as we were able, all the ob- 
jections which presented themselves, and in doing this, 
have held up to view many of the benefits of the general 
spread of education in its higher branches. Yet there are 
many more which could be dwelt upon with advantage. Its 
cheapness as a means of obtaining a liberal education, is a 
great recommendation in this money saving age. That it 
affords Seminaries for the instruction of teachers, is an 
admirable feature; and also that it educates our children 
at home. But it may be said we have advanced nothing 
new. We admit it, and the only reason we can give in pal- 
liation of this fault is, that all the objections are old and 
oft repeated, but still re-iterated. Hence, we must repeat 
again their refutation. Besides, the subject is now dis- 
cussed for the first time in many parts of this State, and 
it is well to have the whole truth brought before us at 
once. 
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We have thus far viewed the question altogether inde- 
pendently of its relations to christianity. In a worldly as- 
pect the system being found desirable, to the carnal minded 
we have directed the weapons of carnal warfare. But to 
the spiritually minded we would address other arguments. 
With these the dollar ceases to be the almighty dollar, 
and is only valuable as a means of mental culture, mental 
enjoyment and harmless pleasure. The entrance to their 
mind is not blocked up with self, but they have a clearer 
conception of their relation with their fellow men, and the 
reciprocal duties resulting therefrom. General philan- 
thropy is the joy of their heart. To such men what can 
offer higher claims to their support than the High School 
System, dispensing, as it does light and life upon society, 
illumining its dark places and shadowy grounds, and caus- 
ing flowers to grow in the desert lands. Its influence is 
not temporary,—but far reaching—and will cause songs 
of thanksgiving to break from the lips of millions yet un- 
born. It is the precursor of the triumph of christianity, 
and prepares the way for its permanent reception. It en- 
ables us to understand that certain revelation, of whose 
inspiration we are sure; which we find written in the 
works of nature; whose teachings are ennobling and so 
sublime. Should not this fountain of light be opened up to 
all, that we may rejoice together? It is a precept of the 
Bible which we should not forget: 


“Be charitable in all things.” 


Following this as our guide, we shall not err, but prove 
benefactors to the generation of which we are a part, and 
be blessed by those who follow after—Jno. S. Crum- 
BAUGH, Lancaster High School. 


Compulsory Attendance Upon Schoo! 


Should parents be compelled to send their children to 
school; and a regular attendance be exacted? 

The committee appointed to report on this topic, has no 
hesitation in giving an affirmative answer to this question. 
The welfare of a State depends upon its proper govern- 
ment: and government, to be effectual, depends not more 
upon the skill and experience of those who govern, than 
the virtue and intelligence of the governed. In this fa- 
vored land, the people constitute both these classes. The 
executive officer of to-day, becoming the obedient citizen 
of to-morrow. 

The State has wisely decided, that the dissemination of 
sound and practical intelligence, by means of papers, 
documents and periodicals, “devoted to the cause of edu- 
cational progress,” is of immense importance. Coeval with 
these announcements, we have the means of obtaining the 
rudiments, at least, of an education, furnished in the 
neighborhood of every citizen. In vain, then, have these 
wise and beneficial legislative provisions been made, and 
the property of the citizen indiscriminately required to 
contribute its quota for their support:—if the State has 
not the right of enforcing attendance upon her schools. 
But no portion of the community, as a class, claims the 
privilege of rearing its youth in ignorarce and vice. All 
seem to acknowledge the right of the State to legislate 
upon this important subject. The children of the State 
are regarded as public property, and the government, 
as a faithful guardian, cannot discharge the trust, without 
preparing them for the rights and duties of citizens. 


—W. V. Davis, Joun Joyce, J. S. Barr. 
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“There they are, there, there with 
earth immortal 

(Citizens, I give you friendly warn- 
ing), 

The things that truly last when men 
and times have passed, 

They’re all in Pennsylvania this morn- 
ing!” 

—Rudyard Kipling 


HE striking characteristics of Penn- 

d eerdererg today and yesterday, are 
in these lines and spell diversity. Penn- 
sylvania has diversity in landscape, 
natural resources, and people; in man- 
ners, customs, and traditions; in re- 
ligious beliefs and mental and social 
attitudes; and in occupations. In all 
of these things there is endless variety. 
While the general picture today is the 
industrial Commonwealth, yet Penn- 
sylvania farms are the richest and most 
productive in the United States. 

Pennsylvania was founded second 
from the last of the thirteen colonies 
and was founded best. Within its 
borders are the great shrines of In- 
dependence Hall, Valley Forge, and 
Gettysburg. Pennsylvania is the home 
of the Quakers and the Pennsylvania 
Germans and the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians. Herein was fought the French 
and Indian War, the American Revo- 
lution, the War of 1812, and the 
Civil War. Pennsylvania is truly the 
Nation’s melting pot. There is every- 
thing in Pennsylvania this morning! 

On this occasion, as the University 
commemorates Pennsylvania Week, it 
seems appropriate to begin with funda- 
mentals, to remember the great and 
good man who was so preoccupied 
with conscience. ; 


Conscience—Not Ambition 

At eighteen, William Penn, founder 
of Pennsylvania, was expelled from 
Oxford because he was too religious. 
He frowned on the trappings of re- 





Teachers planning for the October ob- 
servance of Pennsylyania Week will 
tind in Mr. Belfour’s article fine his- 
torical background material. He first 
presented it at a University of Pitts- 
burgh Chapel service in 1951 and it 
was printed in the autumn-winter issue 
of the University magazine, Pitt. He 
gives credit to the volume of the same 
title compiled by the William Penn 
Tercentenary Commission, published by 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
1945. 
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quired High-Church ritual, revolted 
against the oppression of the Non- 
conformists, and absented himself 
from official chapel. This action, in 
large part, set the course of his life. 
Five years later, in 1667, he joined 
the new sect of Quakers and turned 
away from the career his family had 
planned. 

Penn could have been a seventeenth 
century courtier. His education— 
tutors, Oxford, a stay at the French 
court, and a year of law at Lincoln’s 
Inn—followed the proper course for 
the son of a rich admiral and knight. 
But Penn became a seventeenth cen- 
tury man of religion. The world’s debt 
to him is that he spent more time in 
jails than in courts, that he preached 
to the people and did not flatter 
princes, that he followed his con- 
science more than his ambition. 

The age had need of conscience. 
Europe and England were unsettled. 
There were wars, civil and foreign; 
there were pestilences, the plague, and 
the Great Fire. In the face of these 


calamities the better-off spent their~ 


time in frivolities and spent their 
money on rich clothes, expensive wine, 
gambling, and ostentation. Religion 
was a matter of belief and of appear- 
ance, not of action. Of conscience 
there was little, of toleration there was 
almost none. 

Group rose against group; minorities 
were bitterly persecuted. The High 
Church in England wanted no inter- 
lopers, and even the Calvinist refugees 
in America set up a religious tyranny. 
Milton thundered against the times; 
Swift denounced and berated them; 
Locke pled with them. William Penn 
became a missionary and a preacher. 


The Dignity of All Men 


His beliefs were as contrary to those 
of his times as similar beliefs are in 
many places today. William Penn put 
ahead of all things the conscience of 
the individual, in whom he saw shining 
the Inner Light of God. He insisted on 
the dignity and divinity of men—all 
men—and he cried out that the world 
ought to practice what it preached. In 


his attacks on ritual and dogma le 
warned that men could be justified only 
by carrying faith into works and by 
setting public welfare over private 
gain. 

“Tf all Men,” he wrote, “were so far 
Tenants to the Publick that the Super- 
fluities of Gain and Expense were ap- 
plied to the Exigencies thereof, it 
would put an End to Taxes, leave 
never a Beggar, and make the greatest 
Bank for National Trade in Europe.” 
His creed was simple: “If we would 
amend the World, we should mend our 
selves and teach our Children to be, 
not what we are, but what they should 
be.” 

His beliefs Penn translated directly 
into action. He suffered prison six 
times and yet continued to throw him- 
self into the violent controversies of 
the day, composing pamphlets against 
bigotry, and writing all told some mil- 
lion and a half words, including the 
gems of his religious thought, No 
Cross, No Crown, and Fruits of Soli- 
tude (maxims that emphasize kindness 
and charity, not money getting, 
shrewdness, and thrift). 


Vision Beyond Our Times 


At the same time, he worked for the 
reform of prisons, proposed progres- 
sive methods in education, became a 
colonizer and a statesman, even a 
city planner, for he was determined 
that his Philadelphia should be “a 
greene country town” with large pub- 
lic squares and straight roads. His 
vision was not only beyond his times 
but beyond ours; not only did he 
plead for a unity of churches; not only 
did he propose a union of the Ameri- 
can colonies; in 1693, a century be- 
fore the rise of federal government in 
the U. S., he called for an international 
government on a federal basis to 
operate through a parliament and to 
include even the infidel Turks. 

The goal of all his activity was free- 
dom and tolerance. Penn’s defense at 
his trial for preaching in the street in 
1670 is one of the great steps in the 
long struggle for English liberty. Out 
of his writings, his preaching, his firm 
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stind in the face of bigoted zealots, 
corrupt judges, and foul prisons, and 
his unceasing insistence on the su- 
premacy of conscience came much of 
the impetus for the Toleration Act of 
1689 in England. 

The course of government in Amer- 
ica was profoundly shaped by his 
pioneer constitutions of self-govern- 
ment for the colonies of West New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, of which re- 
ligious liberty was the foundation and 
just laws the substance. His treaties 
with the Indians, whereby he bought 
land from them and committed his 
colony to live at peace with them, are 
an early American instance of toler- 
ance for minorities. His colony main- 
tained itself for seventy years without 
use of force. With reason Thomas 
Jefferson called Penn “the greatest 
lawgiver the world had produced.” 

Many of Penn’s achievements as a 
prime mover of English and American 
freedom and of the Quaker religion 
are tangible. But his greatest achieve- 
ment is the message that early in life 
he set forth to preach, with all the 
determination of his Puritan spirit, the 
underlying conviction that men are 
bound together by more than selfish 
interests, that the mutual tolerance of 
men of good conscience is the basis of 
all human dealing. This message will 
have meaning as long as life endures. 


The Seed of a Nation 


One of Penn’s great texts was “There 
is a faith that overcometh the world.” 
William Penn, like Lord Calvert and 
Roger Williams, was able to found a 
City of God in the wilderness. These 
men made idealism pay dividends and 
they were sincere. In the first frame 
of government he wrote, “When the 
great and wise God had made the 
world, of all his creatures it pleased 
Him to choose man as his deputy to 
rule it.” This was the native goodness 
of Jefferson and Emerson. 

In the great rotunda of the Capitol 
at Harrisburg are inscribed the words 
“My God Hath Given It To Me. I 
Shall Make It The Seed of a Nation.” 
Thus, from the beginning, Pennsyl- 
vania was the haven of displaced and 
disinherited peoples of the world. 

William Penn was responsible for 
the Keynote of diversity whereby 
everything is in Pennsylvania this 
morning. Pennsylvania was a portent 


See Wm. Penn, page 63 
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Pictured above is a seven-foot wooden slide rule made as an Algebra II class project in 
Souderton High School under the direction of Herbert Eisenhart, mathematics teacher. The 
project grew out of the instructor's desire to teach the students the use of the slide rule 
through class demonstrations and participation, an objective not easily accomplished with 
a small slide rule. The entire project was completed in about two weeks by pupil committees 
correlating shop, mathematics, and science groups, and at a cost of less than ten dollars. 


Math Students Learn by 


It is the hope of the author that 
this article will be of interest and value 
to mathematics teachers and others 
who may be asking themselves the 
same question I asked myself a few 
months ago. “How to teach the stu- 
dents the use of the slide rule through 
class demonstrations and_participa- 
tion?” 

After finishing the study of loga- 
rithms I brought a 6” slide rule into 
Algebra II class and proceeded to show 
the pupils how useful a slide rule can 
be by performing various mathemati- 
cal operations quickly, easily, and ac- 
curately. This aroused their interest 
and they wanted to learn how to oper- 
ate a slide rule. [t was too small to 
demonstrate the method and too small 
for the students to read the scales be- 
cause there are 30 students in the 
group. 

It was suggested that it would be 
easier if we had a large 6 ft. slide 
rule which ali students in the group 
could easily see and be able to use. 
After much discussion and _ serious 
thinking we decided to try it and if it 
failed the lumber could be given to 
some other good cause. 

The administration and the shop 
teacher were pleased to cooperate. The 
head of the science department gave 
us all necessary instruments for meas- 
urements. This included the slide rule, 
several vernier calipers, and rulers 
graduated to 32nd of an inch. 

The first class period was spent in 
laying plans and dividing into groups. 
First we decided to use the ratio of 14 


Constructing Slide Rule 


to 1 in calibrating our large scale 
slide rule from our small 6” slide rule. 
Then one group, using a vernier cali- 
per, began to measure the units on the 
C scale. Another group would then 
take this data and, using the ratio of 
14 to 1, calibrate it to the size needed. 
In other words, we took a 6” slide rule 
and were attempting to “blow it up” to 
a large 5’ 84” slide rule. Other groups 
were formed to cooperate in the same 
way on the A, K, and L scales. The D 
scale did not have to be computed be- 
cause it is exactly like the C scale. Also 
since the C, scale is just the reverse of 
the C scale it did not have to be com- 
puted. 

By the time-all scales were cali- 
brated the shop had made a slide rule 
according to our specifications and 
had given it two coats of white paint. 
However, the group wanted to check 
their work and see how accurate they 
were before painting the scales on- the 
model. They decided to take an add- 
ing machine roll and put the scales on 
one section at a time. This way it was. 
very easy to check our accuracy. 

The group did an excellent job on 
their calibrations and the scales were 
remarkably accurate. We then taped 
the pieces of adding machine roll, on 
which each piece was one scale, to the 
large scale model and transferred the 
scales into the wood. The scales were 
then painted black by three students 
interested in art work. Finally all 6 
scales, the C, D, A, K, L, and C,, were 
completed.—HERBERT EISENHART, Sou- 
derton High School. 
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The Workshoppers seriously consider the topic under discussion at a meeting in the Solarium. 


PSEA Workshop Wins High Rating 


ROBERT A. NICHOLS, 3rd, Lebanon 


Chairman, PSEA Committee on Local Branches 


HE SUMMER solitude at Penn Hall 

in Chambersburg was disturbed 
once again as 302 local branch leaders 
from the four corners of the State ar- 
rived to participate in the Sixth An- 
nual Workshop for Local Branch 
Leaders during the week of August 20 
to 24. The ivy really quaked with stim- 
ulating activity during this period in 
which this event sponsored by the 
PSEA Executive Council and the Com- 
mittee on Local Branches scored a new 
record in its attainments. 

It was revealing to learn that 80% 
were attending a PSEA workshop for 
the first time. Many expressed their de- 
light with the workshop, and were as- 
sisted and inspired to return to their 
home fields with the gospel of the or- 
ganized profession. 

The workshop opened at the stroke 
of twelve noon on Monday. Three at- 
tractive home office secretaries regis- 
tered the delegates and assigned them 
to rooms with dispatch. 

The majority of the delegates was 
present for the first general session 
held that afternoon. PSEA’s amiable 
“veep,” Isabel Epley, presided at this 
session and presented the speaker, G. 
Baker Thompson, chairman of the 
PSEA Legislative Committee. The 
PSEA statesman presented a chrono- 
logical review of the progress of edu- 
cational legislation and an interpreta- 
tion of “The Harrisburg Story” up to 
that date. The serious nature of this 
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With Photographic Illustrations by 


GLENWOOD CRIST, Muncy 
Committee Member 


first meeting was tempered somewhat 
as the delegates accepted an invitation 
to an open house and punch hour on 
the adjoining Wilson College campus. 

The first meal at Penn Hall consisted 
of a delicious picnic supper of South- 
ern fried chicken served down by the 
picturesque banks of the Conoco- 
cheaque. The delegates were invited to 


enjoy the repast with members of their - 


own convention districts who could be 
recognized by one of the nine different 
colored identification tags. Convention 
District presidents and the Convention 
District LBC member served as hosts. 


The Pilgrimages 

Tuesday was the day scheduled for 
the pilgrimages to the Meccas of both 
the NEA and the PSEA. Thus at an 
early hour, six air-conditioned motor 
coaches roared southward towards 
Washington. Although 203 weary pil- 
grims returned late that evening, they 
were pleased with the investment of 
time and energy. They had been able 
to visit the headquarters of their na- 
tional association and to be greeted 
personally by the new NEA President, 
J. Cloyd Miller. 

Besides the professional and patriot- 
ic prides that were stimulated, a spirit 
of fellowship evolved on the trip, at the 
luncheon served at the Burlington Ho- 
tel in Washington, and at the evening 
dinner at the Francis Scott Key Hotel 
in- Frederick, Maryland. 


A smaHer, but just as enthusiastic 
group of 59, traveling in a bus and 
several private cars, headed eastward to 
Harrisburg shortly after the others de- 
parted. Their itinerary included a per- 
sonally guided tour of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by Henry 
Klonower; a delicious luncheon at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel’s Plantation Room; 
a guided tour of the PSEA Head- 
quarters from top to bottom; a visit to 
the Senate, where they were given 
recognition from the floor; and then a 
tramp and look into every nook and 
cranny of historical or artistic interest 
in the Capitol Building and Museum. 

On the return trip, this group 
stopped at the Molly Pitcher Hotel in 
Carlisle, where they enjoyed a tasty 
dinner and several hours of informal 
fellowship. 

In spite of some tired bones, the full 
delegation was on hand for the 
Wednesday morning general session. 
The LBC Chairman, your author, 
greeted the workshoppers and presented 
the members of his committee who had 
devoted considerable time and effort to 
the planning of the event. The com- 
mittee members were Glenwood Crist, 
John M. Urban, Ruth E. Krapf, James 
M. Harper, Alice Schrack, Mrs. Gladys 
Cannon, Timothy E. Brennan, Eliza- 
beth Montgomery, and Mrs. Pearle M. 
Ache. Thomas W. Watkins, chairman 
of the PSEA Committee on Public Re- 


lations, was on the stage for the session. 
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The Schedule of Work 


What appeared under the label of 
orientation on the program did not 
turn out to be a humdrum type of lec- 
ture on the purpose and techniques of 
a workshop, but a novel presentation 
through a demonstration. Thus after 
the formal greetings and presentation, 
the chairman joined the group on the 
stage in forming a semicircle and then 
lost himself in the group as they began 
to discuss in an informal, good na- 
tured, and unrehearsed miniature 
workshop the nature and content of 
each sectional meeting, the function of 
the programmed participants, and the 
objectives of the workshop. 

After this general session the dele- 
gates then broke up for the sectional 
meetings. There were seven sectional 
meetings which are listed with their 
respective chairmen as follows: 

Local Branch Blueprints (Indepen- 
dent Local Branches)—Herbert P. 
Lauterbach; Local Branch Blueprints 
(County Local Branches and Sub- 
Areas)—John M. Urban; You and 
Your Publics (A Clinic on Public Re- 
lations Practices)—-Thomas W. Wat- 
kins; A Code of Competence for The 
Profession—Alice Schrack; Function- 
ing Committees—Mrs. Pearle M. Ache; 
It’s The Law—Jay Neff; and The Take 
Home Package—Robert A. Nichols, 
3rd, assisted by James M. Harper. 

This last sectional meeting was a 
small group who took with the sched- 
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Guests at the speakers’ table at the dinner meeting enjoy the musical program under the 


leadership of Hummel Fishburn and Frank Gullo. They are, left to right: G. Baker Thompson, 

chairman, PSEA Legislative Committee; Robert A. Nichols, 3rd, chairman of the PSEA Com- 

mittee on Local Branches; Alice Schrack, Coatesville, member of the Committee; and 
’ Cameron Ralston, the dinner speaker. 


uled reporters, as one of their respon- 
sibilities; the preparation of the content 
material for the workshop proceedings. 
Long and late hours on the part of the 
staff and secretaries completed this val- 
uable testament which was placed in 
the hands of the departing professional 
organization missionaries. 
Wednesday’s luncheon meeting fea- 
tured a talk by PSEA Executive Sec- 
retary, Harvey E. Gayman. The group 
was delighted and moved by his talk 
which centered about the theme of the 
meaning of PSEA and was rich in ex- 
pressions of good humor, professional- 
ism, patriotism, and spiritual values. 
It was a credit to a great leader in a 
great organization. The evening pro- 
gram consisted of the viewing of sev- 
eral excellent public relation films, 
followed by a very humorous presenta- 


tion of several Pennsylvania Dutch 
monologues in costume by Mrs. Anna 
M. Swartz of York. 

Thursday found the delegates deeply 
involved in their sectional meetings. 
The schedule was so prepared that five 
meetings would be held by each sec- 
tion. Thus, they met twice on Wednes- 
day, twice on Thursday, and once on 
Friday. 


A Robert's Rules Headache 


Before the sectional meetings on 
Thursday morning, a general meeting 
was scheduled for a demonstration on 
the basic principles of parliamentary 
procedures. The LBC members had 
planned an agenda for a typical local 
branch meeting and had interjected 
some of the common errors. Mrs. 


See Workshop, page 64 


The Workshoppers enjoy a country dance in the gymnasium on the first evening of the five-day program. 
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Let’s Continue to Raise Our Professional Standards 


NORMAN C. BRILLHART, Reading 


HE PUBLIC in the end will take the 
[sata at their own valuation” is 
a statement printed in large letters 
across the bulletin board in the office of 
the Reading Teachers Association. A 
similar statement, “In the end, the pub- 
lic will take teachers at their own esti- 
mate” was used by Corma A. Mowrey 
in a presidential address at our NEA 
Convention in San Francisco. She said 
further, “If we are satisfied with 
meager preparation and limited abili- 
ties, the public will conclude that these 
are the kinds of teachers that the na- 
tion needs. The mirror is no more 
faithful to that which stands before it 
than is the public’s estimate of the 
teacher to the teacher’s estimate of 
himself.” 

In the Reading Times, date lined 
Harrisburg, August 30, appears this 
news caption: “24,655 State Teachers 
without College Degrees.” This news 
release comes from information issued 
in a report by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction on the professional sta- 
tus of teachers in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth. There in a huge 
mirror the teachers of the State can 
see themselves. 

The Department, in this report, says: 
“The data indicate that there are more 
teachers employed today in the public 
schools who have completed four or 
more years of preparation than at any 
time in the history of public educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. When the initial 
steps for the improvement of the in- 
structional program through better 
prepared teachers was begun in 1920- 
21, 7% of the total number of teachers 
employed had completed four years of 
post secondary preparation. The per 
cent of such teachers as of November 
1, 1950, is 59.9%, or a total of 36,883 
college graduates of the total number 
of teachers employed, namely 61,538.” 
The figures in this report show that 
there has been a substantial and con- 
sistent increase in the number of teach- 
ers with more extended preparation. 

Recently the Reading Times carried 
the figures released by the Reading 
school district on the professional 
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preparation of the teachers of the city. 
The number of teachers with four 
years or more of professional prepara- 
tion has steadily increased from 8.9% 
in 1920 to 58.8% in 1940, to nearly 
77% today. Although Reading ranks 
fifth among the twenty second class 
school districts in the State in the num- 
ber of teachers with four or more years 
of professional preparation, nearly 
one-fourth of its teachers do not have 
college degrees. 


Standards of Selection 


Are we teachers satisfied with these 
reflections of ourselves and with the 
estimates the public may make from 
them? In discussing our professional 
problems we constantly compare our- 
selves with doctors, lawyers, dentists, 
engineers, and other professional peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly the work we have to 
do is as important as that of other pro- 
fessions. In a further comparison of 
our profession with others, should we 
not set comparable standards in the 
selection of our candidates and give 
them long and thorough training in 


_ comparable accredited schools? 


Our profession should demand that 
only those graduates in the upper half 
of their class be eligible for admission 
to our teacher-education institutions. 
Certainly it seems reasonable to as- 
sume that one should show competence 
in learning in order to be able to teach 
effectively. Most other professions have 
limited the admission to their profes- 
sional schools by requiring that their 
prospective members be in the upper 
half, upper third, or sometimes even 
the upper fifth of their higk school 
graduating class. Scholarship is not 
the only quality, or even the most im- 
portant quality, one must possess in 
order to be a good teacher, but it is 
difficult to see how one can be a good 
teacher without at least average aca- 
demic standing. 


Accreditation of Institutions 

Last November at Pennsylvania 
State College the third annual confer- 
ence on Teacher Education and Pro- 


fessional Standards was held under the 
auspices of the PSEA Commission. The 
theme was “Characteristics for Teach- 
er Preparation Institutions.” About 
one hundred twenty-five persons-— 
public school teachers and adminis- 
trators, college teachers and presidents, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion officials, the Executive Council, 
members of the staff of the PSEA, and 
others—attended. 

This conference studied a most im- 
portant problem in raising the profes- 
sional standing of teaching, viz., ac- 
creditation of teacher-education insti- 
tutions. In the words of the chairman, 
Thomas P. North, “Perhaps we may 
decide that accreditation is the key to 
the solution of many of our problems 
in teacher education, since it is prob- 
ably the most compelling device for 
maintenance of desirable standards in 
teacher-education institutions.” 

In the closing address, Ralph Me- 
Donald, Executive Secretary of the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 


-tion and Professional Standards, said, 


“It might well be said that those who 
stand at the position of direction and 
guidance of the accreditation process 
in teacher education stand on the main 
bridge of the flagship of educational 
progress with the steering wheel in one 
collective hand and the throttle in the 
other. . . . Let us look at the profes- 
sional accreditation of teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. Accreditation — that 
may be compared in any fashion with 
professional accreditation in dentistry, 
in veterinary medicine, in engineering, 
in human medicine, and in other fields 
of professional education does not 
even remotely exist in teacher educa- 
tion.” 

Facts were secured by the NEA 
Commission from 1005 of the 1200 
institutions engaged in the prepara- 
tion of teachers in the United States. 
Two hundred seventy-one are not even 
accredited by their regional associa- 
tion as acceptably good colleges and 
universities; only 178 of them are fully 
accredited by the regional association 

See Standards, page 64 
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WOTP Adopts 
Constitution at Malta 


JOHN M. LUMLEY, Dushore, President, PSEA 


yea FIFTH Delegate Assembly of 
the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession convened at the 
Hotel Phoenicia in Malta July 20-25. 
Twenty nations were represented 
either by official delegates or by ob- 
servers. The United States delegation 
was the largest official group with 
twenty-seven representatives. J. Cloyd 
Miller, the new President of the NEA, 
was the chairman of this delegation. 

The chief item of discussion for the 
business session was the proposed con- 
stitution that had been developed by 
representatives of WOTP, IFTA, and 
FIPESO in accordance with the action 
of the Ottawa conference last year. 
After considerable discussion and ex- 
planation the constitution was ap- 
proved. It has since been learned that 
the other organizations also approved 
the constitution and it is to be imple- 
mented during the next year. Thus, by 
1953 we will have a truly world or- 
ganization in operation. 


1 ben worK of the conference was car- 
ried on by six sections. A brief .re- 
port on the discussions at these is all 
space will permit. 

The report for Section 1 was pre- 
sented by Miss Cleary of England. F. 
L. Sack of Switzerland was the chair- 
man of the group. The report empha- 
sized that the aims and scope of Edu- 
cation for International Understand- 
ing could be furthered by fostering the 
need for world-wide cooperation. Edu- 
cation for peace must be based on 
world-mindedness. It was also empha- 
sized that it was not enough to feel 
good, one must do good. The final con- 
clusion of the group was that this 
topic should never be made a subject 
in the curriculum but instead become 
the basic element of approach to edu- 
cation in general. 

P. T. Arata, chairman of the sec- 
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The hope of the world is directly con- 
nected with WOTP, declares PSEA’s 
President. 


tion on Education for World Citizen- 
ship, reported that the group used as 
a basis for discussion the project for 
World Citizenship being conducted by 
Columbia University with a_ grant 
made by the Carnegie Corporation. 
The conclusion of the group was that 
the plan should be expanded to in- 
ciude the elementary schools and not 
be limited to youth of high school age. 
It was felt that there should be great 
emphasis on the teaching of duties and 
rights of citizenship in a free society. 


yo president reported for the sec- 
tion on Salaries which had met with 
J. Cloyd Miller as chairman. The dis- 
cussions of this group certainly re- 
minded one of a discussion at 400 
North Third Street. The section recom- 
mended that each National Organiza- 
tion file a report with the Executive 
Committee annually and that WOTP 
consolidate the material in a report to 
the member organizations. This report 
is to include a comparison of teachers’ 
salaries with other salaries within the 
nation and also a report on techniques 
used by various organizations in se- 
curing improved salaries. The Com- 
mittee strongly emphasized the point 
that the economic welfare of the pro- 
fession was a fundamental considera- 
tion that must precede all professional 
improvements. 


James W. Scholes of Scotland re- 
ported for the section on Professional 
Ethics. The chairman of this group 
was Amarantha Jha of India. The 
group recommended that each national 
organization should adopt and submit 
a code of Professional Ethics to the 
General Secretary for final compila- 
tion into a code for WOTP. They fur- 
ther recommended that the study of 
professional ethics should be a con- 
tinuous study and should deal with 
the relations of pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, the: home, and the community. 


Topics three and four, on How Na- 
tional Teachers Organizations Help 
Their Individual Members to Become 
More Effective (1) in their “educa- 
tional service,” (2) in their “profes- 
sional organizations,” were discussed 
in general meetings by various mem- 
bers. It would seem evident that the 
nations with a strong national organi- 
zation and a sufficiently high budget to 
finance their activities are also the 
nations with the best schools. The as- 
sociations that conduct their activities 
and develop their programs through 
delegate assemblies would also appear 
to be the strongest and best profession- 
al organizations. 


AN THE FINAL business session the 
constitution was amended by unan- 
imous consent in order that William 
F. Russell, Columbia University, could 
be re-elected president for this com- 
ing year. Dr. Russell stated that he was 
most reluctantly consenting to this ac- 
tion but was doing it because of the 
continued negotiations necessary in 
merging the three organizations dur- 
ing the coming year. During the final 
business session Dr. Jha of India and 
Mr. Scholes of Scotland were re-elected 
to the Executive Committee and Alfred 
Buhagiar of Malta was elected for a 
new term. 

Action was also taken to admit the 
Japan Teachers Association, the Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations of 
Korea, and the Teachers Union of 
Turkey into full membership. Two 
Japanese Associations and_ eleven 
American Associations were accepted 
as affiliated associations. 


| Sas OBSERVERS from Australia, Ger- 
many, Liberia, Eire, and New South 
Wales expressed their appreciation for 
the opportunity of attending and_sin- 
cerely hoped their organizations would 
be full members in another year. 

The experience of attending this 
WOTP is unforgettable. You can’t help 
being inspired when teachers of every 
nation can sit down and discuss mu- 
tual professional problems. 

Other outstanding features of the 
conference were the social activities, 
historical tours, and recreational ac- 
tivities organized by the teachers of 
Malta. Without question the Malta 
Teachers Union was the perfect host. 

The hope of the world is certainly 
directly connected with the success of 


WOTP. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The President's. Corner 


As this column is being written 
schools are opening for the new term. 
It is also the period when our members 
become more conscious of the activi- 
ties of the work of their professional 
organization. The workshop at Cham- 
bersburg has just been concluded, one 
of the most outstanding meetings ever 
held. It was encouraging to see so 
many new faces. This augurs well for 
the future. 

The local leaders conferences are 
also getting underway. During Septem- 
ber, October, and November every 
local leader will have the opportunity 
of attending one of these conferences. 
R. C. Webster, field secretary, is in 
charge of this program. 

Most local associations hold a fall 
meeting, many in connection with the 
County Teachers Institute. Your Presi- 
dent will be in attendance at most of 
these meetings. It is a fine opportunity 
for the Local and State officers to be- 
come acquainted. 

I sincerely hope that this year we 
can continue our grand march forward 
toward the goal of a completely unified 
profession. Every teacher must be made 
aware of the fact that the Local, the 
State, and the National associations are 
an integrated whole. To be really pro- 
fessional we must belong to all three. 
Let us each accept the challenge of 
helping “‘to sell” this idea to our neigh- 
bor. Then in addition we must all real- 
ize that the good member is a working 
member and that our success is directly 
related to the efforts we put forth. 

—Joun M. LuMtey, President, 

PSEA, Dushore. 


Theodore Roosevelt Day, 
October 27 


A simple play for younger students 
which may be used in connection with 
the celebration of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s birthday on October 27 has 
been prepared by the Women’s Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Memorial Association. 
Teachers interested in obtaining a 
copy of the play may write for it to 
the association at 28 East 20th Street, 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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How Branches May 
Distribute Pamphlets 


In the September issue of the Jour- 
NAL the Professional Planning Com- 
mittee of the PSEA announced the com- 
pletion of a new series of five discus- 
sion pamphlets entitled “Let’s Think 
About Our Children.” The Committee 
feels that the distribution and proper 
use of these pamphlets is an opportu- 
nity that must be shared by all mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Primarily it is the obligation of the 
Convention Districts and local branches 
to see that these outstanding materials 
are distributed properly and used effec- 
tively. The Committee also wishes to 
emphasize that these pamphlets are de- 
signed primarily for the use of citizens, 
parents, and lay organizations inter- 
ested in the education and welfare of 
Pennsylvania’s children. 

The Convention District Presidents 
are cooperating in the distribution 
plans and a member of the Committee 
will display and announce the pamph- 
lets at the annual Convention District 
meetings. Similar displays will be made 
at County Institutes and at the Local 
Branch Leaders Conferences being 
held this fall. 

The major responsibility for their 
distribution rests on the Local Branch 
Presidents. The Committee suggests that 
each Local Branch President appoint a 
Professional Planning Committee 
whose responsibility would be to see 
that the pamphlets get the proper dis- 
tribution and publicity. 

Since the entire series is intended for 
use by many lay groups as well as mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, the Lo- 
cal Branch Professional Planning Com- 
mittee can assume the task of distribut- 
ing them to local service clubs, Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Women’s Clubs, 
School Directors, Pre-School Clinics, 
and other interested citizens. 

A few examples will illustrate how 
these organizations might make use of 
the pamphlets. Service clubs could 
print excerpts in their bulletins, have 
a summary of one or more pamphlets 
given at their meetings, or have the 
secretary place copies in the hands of 


interested parties. The PTA could sce 
that the pamphlets are distributed at 
meetings and could build several pro- 
grams around them. The PTA, Wom- 
en’s Club, or Pre-School Clinic might 
build a most worth-while program 
around “Ready for School” which will 
prove most helpful to parents inter- 
ested in getting the child ready to enter 
school. 

The second pamphlet, called “The 
Brownleys Find the Answer,” written 
in playlet form, may well be used as a 
radio script or dramatized by PTA’s, 
Women’s Clubs, and Service Clubs. 
The third pamphlet, “School Housing 
for Pennsylvania’s Children,” will be 
of great interest and use to service 
clubs and various citizen groups in- 
terested in providing better building 
facilities for Pennsylvania’s children. 

School boards, service clubs, parents, 
and citizens who truly seek the best 
type of school district for the educa- 
tion of their children will find pam- 
phlet number four, “Types of School 
Districts for Pennsylvania’s Children.” 
most timely and helpful in clarifying 
their thinking about school district re- 
organization. 

The last pamphlet in this series, “Op- 
portunities for Pennsylvania’s Excep- 
tional Children,” can be used most ef- 
fectively by PTA’s, Women’s Clubs. 
Service Clubs, school nurses, guidance 
counselors, Pre-School Clinics, and 
others interested in providing opportu- 
nities for the physically and mentally 
handicapped child and the child hav- 
ing superior mental ability —MILLaRD 
L. Giet, Bangor. 


Geographic Bulletins 
Resume Publication 


The National Geographic Society re- 
sumed publication of its Geographic 
School Bulletins on October 1. The 
subscription fee is forty cents for the 
30 weekly issues each year. Orders 
may be placed with the National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington 6, D. C. 


Four PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS who 
won prizes in the Compton Teacher 
Contest this year are Harry E. 
CLARKE, Jr., Reynoldsville; MILDRED 
E. Graypurn, Pittsburgh; BEULAH 
GiLmMoreE, Connellsville; and Frep W. 
HersHeEy, East Stroudsburg. In this 
contest teachers wrote letters on “How 
I Use Compton’s in the Classroom.” 
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HONOR TO THOSE 
WHO HAVE SERVED 


We take pleasure in paying tribute 
to those members of the profession 
who are retiring after serving faith- 
fully and long in the schools of the 
Commonwealth. This tribute goes not 
only to those whose colleagues have 
reported on their retirement to this of- 
fice, but to the many others who have 
served so well the schools in the State. 

In this issue we use as many of the 
stories on retirement as space permits. 
Other announcements will follow in 
later issues this year. 





» Jut1a DEMLER completed 47 years 
of teaching in the first grade of Leba- 
non Independent Borough schools this 
year. She had served continuously 
since 1904, A testimonial dinner was 
staged by the teachers and school di- 
rectors of the borough on April 18 
when she was presented with a purse 
and a 21-jeweled wrist watch. 


Rock L. Butler Honored 
on His Retirement 


A testimonial dinner honoring Rock 
L. Butler, supervising principal of the 
Wellsboro-Charleston Joint School Dis- 
trict, was held in April at the Penn- 
Wells Hotel. In addition to honoring 
him on the completion of 50 years of 
active service, the dinner was held on 
his sixty-ninth birthday. 

Of the 50 years of active service, Mr. 
Butler spent the entire time in Tioga 
County. Forty-eight of the 50 years 
were spent in Wellsboro. 

Nearly 200 friends and co-workers 
attended the dinner when Mr. Butler 
was presented with a Kodak Signet 35 
and Kodaslide table viewer from the 
school board and teachers of Wells- 
boro. 
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» Joun R. FouLKEs, principal of the 
McKinley school in Bangor, retired 
June 15 after 43 years of teaching. 
The Bangor teachers honored Mr. 
Foulkes with a testimonial dinner and 
presented him with a lounge chair. 


Amelia Palmer Retires 


Amelia Palmer, a teacher and prin- 
cipal for over 40 years in the public 
schools of McKees Rocks, retired re- 
cently because of ill health. Miss Palm- 
er started her teaching career in 1908. 

Miss Palmer’s many friends hope 
that she will soon be well enough to 
enjoy her hobby of designing, plant- 
ing, and cultivating flower gardens. 





» Apa L. JAcKSON, veteran teacher 
and supervising principal of Freedom 
public schools, retired on June 30. A 
teacher and administrator in the Free- 
dom schools for 51 years, Miss Jack- 
son had served as an elementary and 
high school teacher and high school 
principal before she became supervis- 
ing principal in 1935. 

Beaver County reports that Miss 
Jackson was their only woman urban 
school administrator and one of twelve 
women of the State’s 668 supervising 
principals. 
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Dear Miss North, 


This school term I have been made 
chairman of a report card revision 
committee. Can you give me any 
suggesions about the kind of a report 
card we should have? 


Joe Jones 
Dear Joe, 

The old proverb, “Nothing is certain 
but Death and Taxes” should be en- 
larged in our profession by adding 
“and sooner or later we'll be on Report 
Card Revision Committee.” 

Because the kind of report card 
that is most effective is so much a 
problem for the individual school, I 
may be unable to give you the help 
you want, but here are four guide- 
posts I have found helpful. 

There must be a reason for revising 
the report card. Has the thinking of the 
faculty, the teaching emphasis, or the 
curriculum of your school undergone 
a change which makes the old report 
card no longer an effective way to com- 
municate with the home? If the an- 
swer is “No,” then why revise? 

The report card must be readily 
understood by the parents to whom it 
is sent. It should be a mirror to reflect 
clearly what has happened in school, 
never a smoke screen of terms through 
which parents peer for light. 

The report card must be one that 
can be marked by the teacher with an 
economy of time. Report cards are 
only one form of evaluation and re- 
porting to parents, and should not re- 
quire an undue proportion of the 
teacher’s time. ‘ 

The report card shoudd be compre- 
hensive enough to show the strength 
and weakness of each child. A card 
that shows only academic progress 
will not be a true report for the child 
whose strength or weakness lies in the 
area of social development. 

A report card tailored to fit your 
school and reflect your school’s philos- 
ophy, designed to keep parents accu- 
rately informed of the child’s school 
progress, is what you want. 

Gocd luck to you and your commit- 
tee in your efforts to achieve it. 


Mog Hoek 
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Convention Districts 
to Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual conven- 
tion district meetings is as follows: 
Central—October 4-5, Altoona 
Central-Western—October 18-19, In- 

diana 
Eastern—October 12, Bethlehem 
Midwestern—October 5, New Castle 
Northeastern—November 15-16, Hazle- 

ton 
Northwestern—October 15, Erie 
Southeastern—April 21-25, Phila. 
Southern—October 12, York 
Western—October 10-12, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 

Each convention district constitution 
now provides for a business session on 
a delegate basis. This requires con- 
sideration of the following details: 


1. The holding of the business ses- 
sion at such time as delegates 
from each Local Branch can at- 
tend. 

2. The appointment of a credentials 
committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of 
the business meetings of all com- 
mittees specified in the constitu- 
tion, such as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination to the Executive 
Council of a preferential list of 
delegates to the NEA. Details 
concerning the number of such 
delegates to be nominated ap- 
pear in this article. Inasmuch as 
these nominees for delegateship 
to the NEA must be listed in 
preferential order, it is important 
that each convention district 
president previous to such elec- 
tion arrange for a capable indi- 
vidual supported by a committee 
to conduct the e'ection and count 
the ballots in such method as 
required in elections by the pro- 
portional representation method. 

5. Election of presidents and mem- 
bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 
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KEEP 
POSTED 


Election of Representative to 
Executive Council 


Following the present order of clas- 
sification on the Executive Council, the 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business meet- 
ing elect convention district presidents 
for a term of two years who shall 
serve also as members of the PSEA 
Executive Council beginning at the 


close of the 1951 PSEA convention: 
Central-Western—Administrator 
Midwestern—Administrator 
Northeastern—Administrator 
Northwestern—Classroom Teacher 
Southeastern—Administrator 


Western—Administrator 


NEA Delegates from Convention 
District 


Each convention district also should 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1952. The num- 
ber of delegates that should be desig- 


nated is as follows: 
No. of delegates 
to be named to the 
Executive Council in 
preferential order 





Delegate 


Convention jeter: Adminis- poms 
District membership trators Teachers 

Coated: ooo. au 7 10 10 
Central-Western . 6 9 9 
Eastern ..i5.°.. 3 11 ll 
Midwestern .... 5 8 8 
Northeastern .. 9 12 12 
Northwestern .. 4 7 7 


Southeastern ...11 14 14 
ee 9 12 12 
a Seek 17 20 20 


Southern 
Western 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 
gates are: 

1. All delegates to the NEA Con- 
vention must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the current 
year preceding the date of the Con- 
vention. 

2. In no case shall an individual 
who has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a candi- 
date. 


Executive Board, Department of 
Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teach rs 
of each Convention District, either 
through the classroom teacher men- 
bers of the House of Delegates of the 
Convention District or through a rep- 
resentative body of classroom teachers 
authorized by the House of Delegates 
of the Convention District, shall elect 
a representative for a two-year term. 
Elections to be held at the meeting thiis 
fall for a two-year term to begin Jan- 
uary 1, 1952, are as follows: 

Central—Elementary 

Central-Western—Secondary 

Eastern—Elementary 

Midwestern—Secondary 


Northeastern District 
Leaders Conferences 
Two additional Local Branch Lead- 


ers Conferences have been announced 
for the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict. 

On November 7 representatives of the 
local branches in the second-class dis- 
tricts of the convention district will 
convene in Hotel Redington of Wilkes- 
Barre. On November 8, also at the 
Hotel Redington, representatives of the 
county local branch and of its sub 
areas and representatives of other in- 
dependent district local branches in 
Luzerne County will meet. 


Junior Classical League 

The business meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Junior Classical League 
will be held on Saturday, October 6, at 
1:00 o’clock in Sacred Heart High 
School, Alder and Emerson Streets, 
Pittsburgh. Each J C L Chapter is 
urged to send a delegate to represent 
the group at this meeting. The annual 
State dues (two dollars) will be col- 
lected at this time. 





A DATE TO RESERVE 
Friday Night and Saturday 
October 19-20 


BEDFORD SPRINGS HOTEL 


State-wide Classroom Teacher 


Conference 


Details on page 20, September PSJ 
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Secondary Principals 
Announce Program for 
Conference 


The Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals will hold its  six- 
teenth annual conference on secondary 
education, Monday and Tuesday, No- 
vember 5 and 6, at Harrisburg. The 
conference will convene in the Forum 
of the Education Building for morning 
and afternoon sessions on Monday. 
There will be three general sessions 
and the dinner meeting. 

The first session will convene in the 
Forum Monday morning beginning at 
9:45 with Joseph N. Maddocks, prin- 
cipal of Altoona High School, presid- 
ing. Paul L. Cressman of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction will ad- 
dress the members on “Recent Legisla- 
tion and Future Needs” and Harl R. 
Douglass of the University of Colorado 
will speak on “Education for Life Ad- 
justment and the High School Curricu- 
lum.” 

The afternoon session on Monday 
will begin at 2 p.m. Carl E. Seifert, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties, will speak on “College and Sec- 
ondary School Relations.” Doctor Doug- 
lass will again address the members 
on “Some Important Current Prob- 
lems of the High School Adminis- 
trator.” The afternoon will close with 
a business session at which the presi- 
dent, J. F. Dennis, will preside. 

Frank H. Herrington, principal of 
Oliver High School of Pittsburgh, will 
preside at the dinner meeting sched- 
uled for 6:15, Monday evening, in the 
Ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 
The program will include music by the 
Palmyra High School Chorus, directed 
by Mrs. Joseph Cobello, supervisor of 
choral music. 

Greetings will be extended by Fran- 
cis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and John M. Lumley, Pres- 
ident of the PSEA. The Governor of 
the Commonwealth, Honorable John S. 
Fine, has been invited to be guest and 
address the group on this occasion. 
The main address of the evening will be 
given by Millard E. Gladfelter, prov- 
ost of Temple University, on the sub- 
ject, “The Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

The third and last general session 
will be held Tuesday morning in the 
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Ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel and 
Horace G. Geisel of John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, will preside. The 
program will consist of a panel dis- 
cussion on “Consumer Credit,” led and 
directed by Lloyd D. Odhner, director 
of the Pennsylvania Chain Store Coun- 
cil. The session will close with an ad- 
dress entitled “Preparing a Better 
World” by Raymon M. Kistler, presi- 
dent of Beaver College, Jenkintown. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Plan observance of American 
Education Week, November 
11-17 

2. Remind all eligible voters to 
participate in the November 
6 General Election 

3. Continue campaign for PSEA 
Defense Fund 

4. Feature at a regular meeting 
reports to membership of: 

a. District Convention 
b. Classroom Teachers 
Conference 

5. Acquaint. delegates with 
their responsibilities at An- 
nual PSEA Convention, De- 
cember 27, 28, and 29, in 
Harrisburg. 











Do You Want to Teach Abroad? 


Opportunity to teach in schools of 
certain countries is announced by the 
Department of State, the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, and the Office 
of Education. Under the Fulbright 
Educational Exchange Program and 
other exchange programs for 1952, 
there will be opportunity for 200 ex- 
perienced American elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 


These opportunities are in Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, Austria, 
Belgium, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Egypt, Iran, and Turkey. 

For information concerning the dif- 
ferent plans under which these grants 
are made, ask your superintendent of 
schools for an application blank or 
write the Educational Services Abroad 
Branch, Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications must be submitted before 
October 15, 1951. 


American 
Education 
Week 
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Freedom Theme for 
American Education Week 


“Unite for Freedom” is the general 
theme around which celebration of 
American Education Week will be 
planned for the week November 11-17. 
The daily topics point up the relation 
of education and freedom and single 
out areas for special emphasis and ac- 
tivities. They are Our Faith in God, 
Schools and Defense, Schools Keep Us 
Free, Education for the Long Pull, 
Teaching the Fundamentals, Urgent 
School Needs, and Home-School-Com- 
munity. 

For a list of the special helps which 
have been made available for the ob- 
servance at nominal cost write direct 
to the National Education Association, 


1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D. C. 


York High Keynotes 
Peace at Commencement 


A stirring plea for world peace was 
made by the William Penn Senior 
High School graduating class of York 
through its commencement pageant, 
“World Peace and the United Na- 
tions.” More than 1500 persons wit- 
nessed the first of three performances 
of the two-act drama. 

Based on an original script by a 
committee headed by Laurence Mc- 
Culloch, the program incorporated 
choral numbers, orchestral selections, 
dances, vocal and instrumental solos, 
and the valedictory address. 

E. A. Glatfelter, principal of the 
school, called the program “the most 
profound dramatization ever given by 
a class in the school’s history.” 
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ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 
The 1951 Executive Council of the 


Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion met at Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
September 8, at 9:45 a. m., with John 
M. Lumley, President, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: A. 
Nelson Addleman, Gertrude Barber, 
Thomas E. Carson, Edwin D. Clauss, 
Isabel Epley, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth 
E. Krapf, Herbert P. Lauterbach, 
John M. Lumley, Eugene V. Moriarty, 
Mrs. Carolyn K. Morton, Jay Neff, E. 
Vernece Saeger, Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 
D. V. Skala, Lucy A. Valero. 

Absent but accounted for: Ralph E. 
Heiges and Lawrence E. McKnight. 

Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attor- 
ney, R. C. Webster, and Eugene P. Ber- 
tin of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 

C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, represented Doctor Haas. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Lauter- 
bach, seconded by Mrs. Morton, the 
minutes of the May 26 meeting were 
approved. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT—Mr. Lum- 
ley gave an interesting report of his 
participation in the WOTP conference 
at Malta. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY—The Executive Secretary pre- 
sented the financial statement for the 
period July 1 to August 31. He stated 
that the accounts had been audited by 
A. James Eby as of June 30, 1951. 
On motion of Mr. Skala, seconded 
by Miss Valero, the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was approved. 


STATE CONVENTION 

Theme—It was moved by Mr. Kil- 
mer, seconded by Mrs. Morton, that 
the President and the Executive Secre- 
tary select the Convention theme. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Rules of Procedure—On motion of 
Mr. Sandy, seconded by Miss Krapf, 
the Council adopted the Rules of Pro- 
cedure, as printed in the December, 
1950, JouRNAL, for the 1951 Conven- 
tion. 

Order of Business—On motion of 
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Mr. Neff, seconded by Mr. Clauss, the 
Council adopted the format of the or- 
der of business of previous years, sub- 
ject to necessary modifications. 

Report of Executive Council to House 
of Delegates—It was moved by Mr. 
Skala, seconded by Miss Saeger, that 
the President prepare the report of the 
Executive Council to the House of 
Delegates. Motion carried. 

Other items discussed in connection 
with the State Convention were speak- 
ers, finances, hotel reservations, bal- 
lots, and social functions. 


AssociATION AcTIvITIES—Presidents 
of Convention Districts reported on 
plans for their fall meetings and the 
Presidents of Departments on_ their 
various activities. 


Penn Hall Workshop—Miss Krapf 
gave a report of the Local Branch 
Workshop held at Penn Hall, Cham- 
bersburg. A motion was made by Mr. 
Lauterbach, seconded by Mr. Sandy, 
commending Mr. Nichols, the chair- 
man of the Local Branch Committee. 
Mr. Webster, and all who had anything 
to do with making local arrangements 
and with the duplication of the pro- 
ceedings of the workshop. Motion car- 
ried. 


Local Leaders Conferences—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary called attention to the 
Local Leaders Conferences scheduled 
for this fall as listed in the September 
JOURNAL. 


Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Conference—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mr. 
Skala, the request of the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards to hold its fourth annual 
Statewide conference at State College 
on November 2 and 3 was approved. 
The Council agreed to meet during the 
conference at State College. 


LecaL ServicE—In addition to pre- 
senting his usual digest of requests that 
have been serviced through corre- 
spondence, Mr. Adler reported on the 
status of the Travis, Coronway, and 
Gilvary cases. 

On motion of Mr. Neff, seconded by 
Miss Saeger, Mr. Adler’s report was 
accepted. 


DistREsseD ScHoo.t Districts—Con. 
ditions in distressed school districts 
were discussed. .Mr. Lumley outlined 
the assistance given by the PSEA 
which included conferences arranged 
with Doctor Haas and legislative lead. 
ers in response to recent requests from 
Schuylkill and Northumberland Coun. 
ties. It was moved by Mr. Lauterbach, 
seconded by Miss Krapf, and carried, 
that the Executive Council through its 
President address itself to Doctor 
Haas, commending him for efforts to 
meet the current situation and for any 
efforts made in the future for its per- 
manent solution. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, sec- 
onded by Miss Barber, that the Presi- 
dent appoint a joint committee from 
the Council and the Legislative Com- 
mittee to make a detailed study of the 
causes of financial distress in school 
districts and prepare concrete sugges- 
tions for solution. Motion carried. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION— 
The Executive Secretary referred to the 
subcommittee of the Council on 
Amendments to the Constitution the 
following: 

1. Amendment to Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 3 


2. Amendment presented by Dean 
Marshall, Armstrong County 
~3. Amendment from Francis J. Do- 
lan, Secretary, Eastern Convention 
District 


LuncHEonN—At 1:05 p.m. the Council 
recessed for luncheon with the Legisla- 
tive Committee at the Harrisburger 
Hotel. (Doctor Grose did not attend the 
luncheon or the afternoon session. ) 

Following the luncheon, G. Baker 
Thompson, chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, and Mr. Lumley, Presi- 
dent, reported on legislation. 

At 3:45 p.m. the Council reconvened 
in executive session at Headquarters. 


ALLOCATION OF PSEA DELEGATES— 
Mr. Kilmer, chairman, presented a re- 
port of his subcommittee. With the 
permission of the Council, the Presi- 
dent asked the subcommittee to give 
further consideration to its problem 
and he added Doctor Addleman and 
Miss Saeger to the membership of the 
subcommittee. 


New BUuSsINEsSS 
Invitation to Presidents of Bavarian 
Teachers’ Associations—It was moved 


by Mr. Lauterbach, seconded by Miss 
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Epley, that the Association extend an 
invitation to the four Bavarian Teach- 
ers’ Associations to visit Pennsylvania, 
to observe local branch meetings and 
activities in the schools, and to attend 
the annual State convention. Motion 
carried. 

Recommendation of Legislative 
Committee—Miss Epley presented a 
recommendation from the Legislative 
Committee that we oppose vigorously 
the provisions of H. B. 984, Printer’s 
No. 853, and instruct the Executive 
Secretary to make known our opposi- 
tion. 

On motion of Miss Valero, seconded 
by Mr. Sandy, the recommendation 
was approved. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 4:45 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Skala, seconded by Mr. 
Kilmer, the Council adjourned to meet 
again on October 13. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secy. 


Legislative Committee 
The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters on Saturday, June 
2, at 9:30 a.m., with G. Baker Thomp- 
son, chairman, presiding. 


Rott Catt—Those present were: 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Lee E. Corter, 
John Duronio, Isabel Epley, Harvey E. 
Gayman, William E. Griffith, Joseph 
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Siegman, Mabel Simmons, G. Baker 
Thompson, and T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Walter A. 
Kearney. 

John M. Lumley, President, A. 
Clair Moser, Raymond C. Webster, 
Eugene P. Bertin, and Lewis F. Adler, 
Attorney, of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Committee. 


Minutes—The minutes of the meeting 
of May 7, were approved as mailed to 
the Committee. 


Review oF Bitts—G. Baker Thomp- 
son, chairman, reviewed the confer- 
ences and activities that resulted in re- 
porting H. B. 333 and H. B. 334 from 
the House Education Committee. 

The Committee reviewed H. B. 333, 
the salary bill, as amended and sug- 
gested several clarifying amendments. 
The bill was unanimously approved as 
amended by the Committee. 

House Bill 334, the subsidy bill, was 
discussed in detail. Miss Epley asked 
that she be recorded as voicing the 
disapproval of the Pittsburgh group 
of the bill as amended, because of the 
increase in the minimum subsidy, a 
decrease in the proposed maximum 
subsidy for 1950-51 and the inclusion 
of the freezing clause. Several amend- 
ments were recommended to clarify the 
bill and correct typographical errors, 
after which the bill was approved by 
the Committee. 

The Committee discussed the pos- 
sibilities of the passage of H. B. 840, 
the flat income tax bill. 

Mr. Thompson reported that esti- 
mates of cost are being determined by 
our Actuary, Mr. Huggins, on our re- 


| tirement legislation. 


It was moved en Miss bain sec- 


onded by Miss Simmons, that the Com. 
mittee introduce a bill to permit State 
College employes who have service in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania to 
transfer such service to the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System. Motion 
carried. 

President Lumley made a report on 
S. B. 27 as amended. He told the Com- 
mittee of the action of the Executive 
Council to oppose this bill as amended. 
Miss Champlin moved, seconded by 
Mr. Duronio, that the Legislative Com. 
mittee commend and support the Fx. 
ecutive Council in its stand to vigor- 
ously oppose S. B. 27. Motion carried. 

Members of the Committee received 
copies of a list of PSEA bills showing 
the action in the House and the Senate 
to date. New bills introduced since the 
last meeting of the Committee were re- 
viewed. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:00 
m.—A. CiatR Moser, Acting Sec- 
retary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education 
Institutions 


Under the chairmanship of Donald 
McGarey, the Committee on Profes- 
sional Activities in Teacher Education 
Institutions met at PSEA Headquarters 
on May 5. In its discussions, the 
Committee considered the improve- 
ment of the activities of the faculties 
of teacher training institutions and the 
organization of the FTA. 

The officers and committee members 
of the Pennsylvania FTA who were 
meeting at Headquarters were intro- 
duced to the Committee—BEULAH 
CAMPBELL, Secretary 
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Professional Planning 

A meeting of the Professional 
Planning Committee was held at Head- 
quarters June 1 and 2 with Clara E. 
Cockerille, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee reviewed copy for pam- 
phiets which it will issue this year and 
outlined a distribution plan for them. 
—EuGENE P. BerTIN, Secretary 


August 2, 1951 

\t a meeting on August 2 at State 
College, the Professional Planning 
Committee made plans for the distri- 
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bution of its new series of pamphlets. 
—EuceEnE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Classroom Teachers 

The executive board of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers met at 
Headquarters on February 10, Her- 
bert P. Lauterbach, president, presid- 
ing. Items considered were the objec- 
tives of the Department for 1951 and 
the organization of Departments of 
Classroom Teachers at the convention 
district level —_CHARLES M. SANDWICK, 
Sr., Secretary 


Retirement Problems 


The PSEA Committee on Retirement 
Problems, Robert A. Rosenkrance, 
chairman, met at PSEA Headquarters 
on May 4 and 5 to consider the retire- 
ment bills which were before the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly.—WIL- 


| LIAM A. Doane, Secretary 


Public Relations 
The Public Relations Committee. 


| Thomas W. Watkins, chairman, met at | 
| Headquarters, 
| Among items of business considered 


May 12 and June 9. 


were the distribution of the opinion- 
naire leaflet which the 1950 Com- 
mittee had prepared, the main activi- 
ties for the 1951 Committee, and the 
program for the discussion, “You and 
Your Publics,” scheduled for the Local 
Branch Leaders’ Workshop at Penn 
Hall in August.—Tom R. Knorr, Sec- 


| retary 


Teacher Education and 


| Professional Standards 
The Commission on Teacher Educa- | 
tion and Professional Standards met | 


at PSEA Headquarters on April 28 
with Chairman Thomas P. North pre- 


siding. The subcommittees on supply 


| and demand, conference, and release 


met; then reported to the Commission 
as a whole.—CLARENCE G. ENTERLINE, 
Acting Secretary. 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches | 


met at PSEA Headquarters April 6 
and 7, May 11 and 12, and June 15 
and 16. Committee discussion centered 
on the Local Branch Annual Report 
Form, on Local Branch Leaders’ Con- 
ferences of the fall of 1951, and on 
the Local Branch Workshop to be 
held in August.—R. C. WEBSTER, Sec- 


retary 











Wm. Penn, from page 51 

of the America to be, the first large 
community in modern America where 
different races and religions lived 
under the same government on terms 
of equality. While not so successful as 
Penn had hoped, the Province did 
thrive. The liberalism of William Penn 
not only forged the beginning of the 
American melting pot, but prepared 
the way for the American Revolution. 
Certainly, William Penn was the best 
of colonial founders. 

Remember, then—remember 
liam Penn! 


Wil- 
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Workshop, from page 53 

Gladys Cannon presided as president 
of the hypothetical Penn Hall Local 
Branch, and Alice Schrack served as 
secretary. A panel of PSEA Past Presi- 
dents, consisting of Isabel Epley, David 
Stewart, and Eugene Shoemaker, 
served as parliamentarians and meet- 
ing evaluators. 

The agenda of the LBC was subject 
to some very clever and hilarious ac- 
tion taken by “non planted elements” 
in the group. These actions contributed 
to a lesson that was dramatic, typical, 
and functional. The panel of experts 
and the presiding officers saved the day 
for the hypothetical organization in 
proper parliamentary procedure, but 
not without a Robert’s Rules headache. 

PSEA’s President, John M. Lum- 
ley, was the speaker at the Thursday 
luncheon. In his deep, melodious 
voice, big John M. gave a very inter- 
esting account of his recent trip to the 
island of Malta, where he attended the 
annual convention of the World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession. 

Thursday evening’s dinner featured 
a very stirring address by Cameron 





_ Night) Adv 
«ne Arts. 


Ralston of York County, who has dis- 
tinguished himself throughout the 
country as an author, educator, lectur- 
er, and civic leader. The speaker threw 
down the gauntlet to teachers to help 
people rediscover the directional signs 
of American Democracy. Alice Schrack 
presided at the dinner meeting; Eu- 
gene P. Bertin, assistant executive sec- 
retary of the PSEA, introduced the 
speaker; and the LBC Chairman 
served as toastmaster. 


The Resumé 

In keeping with the spirit of cooper- 
ation and loyal participation that the 
delegates displayed throughout the 
workshop, all but a fractional per 
cent were on hand for the final lunch- 
eon meeting on Friday. They listened 
with unwavering attention as an excel- 
lent team of recorders gave a brief 
resumé of the important considerations 
of their respective sectional meetings. 
The participating recorders were: Mrs. 
Gladys Cannon, Lucy A. Valero, Ed- 
ward J. P. Kimble, Floyd H. Kilmer, 
Elizabeth Montgomery, Harold Koch, 
and Isabel Epley. 
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At this final meeting the LBC Chair. 
man gave recognition to the staff mem- 
bers who work with the committee 
while they are laying plans in their 
winter quarters, and contribute largely 
to putting the show on the road: Ray- 
mond C. Webster, Assistant Executive 


Secretary, alias “Mr. Barnum” and 
Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, alias “Mr. Bailey.” For local 
arrangements recognition was extend- 
ed to Kenneth Gabler and his Chain- 
bersburg Committee of efficient and 
cheerful workers, and to the members 
of the Public Relations Committee who 
had arranged an excellent instructive 
and informative exhibit in the main 
building lobby. 

And thus Penn Hall returned to its 
summer solitude Friday afternoon as 
the local leaders returned home fired 
with a zeal to stimulate others to live, 
and grow, and have their being in a 
great and noble profession. 


Standards, from page 54 
and by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. 

The Chairman of the PSEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards concluded his 
opening remarks with this statement. 
“We know that the State Council of 
Education as now constituted cannot 
make periodic examination or evalua- 
tion of the 72 colleges approved to 
offer teacher education in Pennsylva- 
nia. What would happen if this State 
Commission of Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards or some other 
group were to examine for the State 
Council of Education each teacher- 
education institution in Pennsylvania 
at least once every three years?” 

It is high time, it seems to me, that 
our PSEA concern itself seriously with 
this pressing problem of improving 
our professional standards. First, the 
PSEA should use-all its influence to 
have reasonable standards of admis- 
sion set, standards somewhat compar- 
able to those required of candidates 
for most other professions. Second, the 
PSEA should be in the forefront of 
those endeavoring to have teacher-edu- 
cation institutions accredited, cooperat- 
ing with regional associations and the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Our problems of adequate salary and 
high social standing in our commu- 
nities are very directly linked to the 
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type of candidates and the character 
of the professional training they re- 
ceive. When the teaching profession 
becomes much more selective in its 
candidates, and trains them in ac- 
credited schools with professional pro- 
grams that compare favorably in 
character and length with those pro- 
vided and required by most other pro- 
fessions, teachers’ salaries and social 
standing will also compare favorably 
with those of other professions. 
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“Yours...for the asking’ 


This issue contains many coupons that are 
ready to go to work for you when you drop 
them into the mail. A few pertinent offerings 
are listed in this column but you will find 
other excellent material by watching the ad- 
vertising in every issue. 

1. Se—E ALL THE Wortp HERE IN AMERICA. 
Greyhound’s newest wall mural. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color. In- 
cludes 4 lesson topics. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

2. THE Co-orDINATED CLASsROOM is an il- 
lustrated, 48-page report covering every 
phase of seating, lighting, and decora- 
tion problems in the classroom and their 
effect on children’s posture, vision, and 
general welfare. (American Seating Co.) 

3. EDUCATIONAL PoRTFOLIO contains 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. Useful 
for group discussion. (Personal Products 
Corporation) 

6. CONTRIBUTION OF Motor VEHICLES TO 
Inpustry, Farm AND Home is a teachers’ 
service kit prepared for the secondary 
level. It will dramatize your unit on 
transportation and create an apprecia- 
tion of the advantages we enjoy as citi- 
zens of the U. S. A. (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Services) 


7. THe New SVE EpucationaL CaTALoc 
is a most complete and up-to-date list- 
ing of projection equipment, Filmstrips 
and 2”x2” Slidesets, including over 626 
titles listed for the first time. A special 
feature is the “Select-A-Set” index on 
page 10, a combination index, table of 
content, and specific grade level indi- 
cator. (Society for Visual Education) 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 3c 
is enclosed for each item checked. 
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11. THe Day or Two Noons. The Story of 
Standard Time, with a review of con- 
fusing conditions prior to the adoption 
of Standard Time in 1883. Time zone 
map included. Available in classroom 
quantities for distribution to pupils, 
grade 6 and up. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

12. Teacuinc Hints FROM TEACHERS is a 24- 
page compilation of some of the more 
unusual and useful ideas contained in 
entries to Compton’s Teachers Contest. 
Ideas are suitable for all grades, primary 
through high school. (F. E. Compton & 
Company) 

13. Aips TO A HEALTH AND NutriTION Pro- 
GRAM is a revised edition of a catalog 


listing the materials planned to meet in 
a practical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist, and the ad- 
ministrator, and suggesting effective 
ways to develop a community-school pro- 
gram in nutrition education. (General 
Mills) 

14. QuEsTIONS AND ANswers ABouT COLOR 
TELEVISION just off the press should be 
of considerable interest to school people. 
(Radio Corporation of America) 

15. Otp Kine Coat Reiens Here, a school 
pageant especially suitable for elemen- 
tary grades. The cast may be comprised 
of 17 or less. Costumes are colorful but 
inexpensive. Stage easy to arrange. (Bi- 
tuminous Coal Institute) 
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YOU'LL AGREE! 


NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.” Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$375 


COMPLETE 










AMPRO 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) 
8mm Cameras and Projectors « Slide Projectors 
46mm Sound-on-film « Tape R 


MAIL COUPON ...WRITE NOW! 
_ -AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $375.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


$] 097 COMPLETS 












Rush me FREE illustrated literature on 
the amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for 
school use ... also folder on Ampro 
Model 690 Power Speaker. psj—1i0-51 


NGMO.cccccccccccccccccccecceccccccce 
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NEW 
BOOKS 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PROSE AND 
PoeticaL Quotations. W. S. Walsh. 
1102 pp. John C. Winston Co. $4.95 

This reference work has been revised to 
include recent quotations of writers, states- 
men, scientists, and educators. A 32-page 
supplement of comments on contemporary 
affairs has been added to the thousands of 
ancient, modern, and traditional passages that 
form the basis of the book. In the supple- 
ment will be found quotations on the atom 
bomb, on the Iron Curtain, and on tele- 
vision. Included in the body of the book are 
quotations from every century and civiliza- 
tion so arranged that it is an easy matter 
to locate a comment even if only one word 
is remembered. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF THE GUIDANCE 
Procram. G. E. Smith. 392 pp. Mac- 
millan. $3.25 

This book was prepared as a text for 
undergraduate and graduate students who 
seek, through an introductory course in the 
field, to achieve two purposes: first, to be- 
come familiar with the nature and scope 
of guidance services; and second, to develop 
some of the competencies required of all 
staff members as guidance workers. The 
reader will find specific references, by chapter 
or page number, to sources dealing with the 





tools and techniques related to aspects of 
the guidance program discussed in this book. 


SHarinc Famity Livinc. Laura Baxter, 
Margaret M. Justin, and Lucile O. 
Rust. 560 pp. Illus. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

For beginning home economics courses in 
the junior high school. The book will serve 
as an introductory program in home eco- 
nomics. The material covers three or four 
semesters’ work. The learning units are 
broken up into problems, each of which 
covers a lesson for one day. It is a complete 
revision of the two previously published 


books. 


CorrELATED ART. Dawn Schneider. 196 pp. 
Illus. International Textbook Co., 
Scranton. $3.50 

This book is designed for elementary 
teachers of academic subjects who realize 
that art can vitalize their field. The teacher 
who teaches all the subjects to the children 
in her classroom has little time left for plan- 
ning interesting activities, and she knows 
that social studies form one of the mosi 
fertile fields of education. Consequently, the 
units prepared in this book are based largely 
on subject matter for the social studies: the 
community, foreign lands, classical periods, 
recreation, and other themes. A full-page 
illustration faces each page of related text. 


PsycHoLocy For Lire ApjJusTMENT. C. R, 
Foster. 464 pp. Illus. American Technical 
Society, Chicago, IIl. 

This book won the Life Adjustment Ecu- 
cation Manuscript Contest sponsored by the 
American Technical Society. Out of the 49 
submitted, it was the one to receive the first 
prize of $1,175 plus royalties. The author, 
Charles R. Foster of the University of 
Florida, in accepting the award, emphasized 
that his primary concern is in helping young 
people find greater satisfaction from life. le 
says his book presents those ideas and sug- 
gests ways of working toward that goal. 


I Wonper Why. Grade 1. 132 pp. $1.44. Srz- 
inc Wuy. Grade 2. 196 pp. $1.40. 
Learninc Wuy. Grade 3. 228 pp. $1.76. 
Understanding Science Series. Illus. T, 
I. Dowling, K. H. Freeman, Nan Lacy, 
and J. S. Tippett. Winston 

Outstanding features of this primary 
science series are: (1) Experiments are an 
integral part of content and are drawn from 
actual child life situations, (2) activities are 
part of the content in the text—placed where 
the teacher of science will need them and 
can use them to the best advantage, (3) the 
inductive method is used whenever and 
wherever possible. As a teacher, you let 
and help the children discover the answers 

to science problems they meet, (4) a 

science series with precision built vocabu- 

lary to fit the grade level for which each 
book is written. 


Active Citizensuip. Harry Bard and H. S. 
Manakee. 512 pp. Illus. Winston. $3.44 
True stories of teen-agers who have helped’ 








Follow the Signs, Grade 4 


Arithmetic and Life, Grade 8 


P. W. Dietz C. S. Hottenstein 


New York Chicago 





For The Best Results in Arithmetic 
Use The Best Arithmetic Work Books! 


THE BUILDING WITH NUMBERS ARITHMETIC | 
WORK BOOKS 


by Patton and Young 





Building with Numbers, Grade 3 


Arithmetic Tool Chest, Grade 5 
How and Why of Arithmetic, Grade 6 
Arithmetic in Action, Grade 7 


HOME OFFICE: SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK | 
Atlanta 





New Contributions 
for a New Decade 





A. Sterl Artley 





THE NEW BASIC READERS 


Curriculum Foundation Series 


Marion Monroe 


William S. Gray 
May Hill Arbuthnot 
Lillian Gray 








F. Tempone 


Dallas 








See how the 1951 first-grade materials now ready 
offer striking new educational contributions, while 
| retaining the basic philosophy and vocabulary 
structure that proved so successful and sound with 
Well graded—educationally sound—varied in approach—stim- the 1940-48 edition. 


ulating—challenging—complete. With process developments 
as well as drill and review—and (of course) very popular. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


| Further information on request. 


| SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 


New York 10, New York 


120 East 23rd Street 
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their communities, their states, and their na- 
tion. One of the features is a section placed 
at tiie end of each chapter called “Writing 
Your Own Community Civics Book.” By fol- 
lowing the suggestions in these sections, the 
student can make a record of the special 
features and problems of his own community. 


Tur ScHOOLS AND NATIONAL Security. Edit- 
ed by C. W. Sanford, H. C. Hand, and 
W. B. Spalding. 310 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$3 
Twenty-five hundred elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers and administrators, 
school board members, PTA leaders, pupils, 
supervisors from the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and _profes- 
sors from colleges and universities joined 
in a state-wide project on the study of the 
schools and national security. The project 
was under the auspices of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Illinois. The 
recommendations which resulted from their 
study cover both the short and long term 
needs of elementary and secondary schools. 
To keep the schools adequate to the needs 
of the country is the aim of this volume. 


EpuCATING THE RETARDED CuHILp. S. A. Kirk 
and G. O. Johnson. 446 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3 


Information on efforts which have been 
made to educate retarded children for the 





past century and a half is presented. Then | 


programs of rehabilitation and instruction 
for these children are developed and teach- 
ing procedures to be used with them de- 
scribed. The book has been written for stu- 
dents, teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and psychologists. 


Ways to Improve Your Personatity. Vir- | 
ginia Bailard and Ruth Strang. 250 pp. | 


Illus. McGraw-Hill. $3 


The subtitle of this book is “A New Per- 
sonality Book for Young Moderns.” Difficult 
situations at home, at school, or in social 
life are presented from the point of view of 
young people, and specific information is 
given on how to solve these problems. Action 
rather than talk is emphasized and real cases 
of teen-age boys and girls appear through- 
out the book. At the end of each chapter are 
self-rating scales to help the reader keep 
track of his or her individual progress. 


Community Resources. J. E. Ivey, Jr., W. 
W. Breland, and N. J. Demerath. 320 pp. 
Illus. Winston. $2.56 


This book was written to help American 
communities carry their share of the burden 
for extending democracy at home and 
abroad. The book has a simple plot de- 
signed to help pupils learn the basic process 
of building good American communities. 





The plot unfolds with a word picture of | 
how communities grow, what they are made | 


of, and the kinds of communities in which 
man lives. The villains of the book are the 
many conditions that keep our communities 
from being good places in which to live. 


ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SCIENCE AND How To 
TeacH Ir. G. O. Blough and A. J. Hug- 
gett. 544 pp. Illus. Dryden Press. $5.25 


The subject matter of this book is essen- 
tially nontechnical but aims to help young 
children find the answers to their questions 
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” How Johnny 
gets his breakrast 


(lunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. He’s up 
early to have a good breakfast and still be in time for 
class—maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think 
about the orderly system of getting the fruit to him fresh 
from far-distant orchards and groves — or the railroads 
upon which such a system depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the 
vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the 
great flour mills —or the railroads which connect them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the railroads are busy “assembling” millions of 
other meals for families in every corner of the nation. 

America eats so well because of the vast production 
of American farms—the efficient processing of what they 
raise—the orderly system of distribution—and the rail- 
roads whose all-season, low-cost service helps make the 
whole thing possible. 

Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture—moving 
an average distance of more than 500 miles—so that 
Johnny and all the rest of us will get the food we need 
to be healthy and strong! 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 
evening on NBC, 
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about science. The first five chapters estab- 


use of audio-visual aids and community re- 
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lish a group of objectives and principles to sources are described in detail. Hagman, Editor. $3.75 St 
which repeated reference is made in later LEADERSHIP IN Recreation. G. B. Fitz. AuT 
chapters. Each “A” chapter which deals with ° gerald. $3.50 IN 
subject matter is followed by a “B” chapter Books Received PuysicaL EDUCATION: ORGANIZATION AND E $1 
which shows how the contents of the “A” : ; , ADMINISTRATION. J. B. Nash, F. J. FFI 
chapter can be taught in the elementary pero res aera 848 E. 58th St., Moench, and Jeannette B. Saurborn. $5 : 
] . Th ivities h te - . 77 

ae notes a Saimiec cde nent DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. ae eS 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- Jo 
school-made, easily improvised, or readily L. S. Hawkins, C. A. Prosser, and J. C. Conse iad kee Farpoy, Edna Walke HAR 
borrowed equipment and apparatus. The text Wright Chandler. $1.32 ; pr 
is illustrated with line drawings so that the A. S. Barnes & Co., 101 Fifth Ave., New Cuenck ‘Wisicten Shier ead Staal Mac 
students may become convinced of the sim- York 3, N. Y.: rane Mary L Williamson. $1.40 | Ee 
plicity of the experiments, and even the Goop HEALTH For You AND Your FaMILy. Wit ets Mie Bille W. F. and Helen Hall Suc 
totally inexperienced teacher may proceed Prepared from Publications of the $1.48 ay i eae “a Se 
fidence. Field trips, activities, th ivision, : TEA 
with confidence. Field trips, activities, the Health and Welfare Division, Metro Cistshophiy Peblishing Bouse, 118 Caen : 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: THE 
a ; % x First MALayAN Repub ic. The Story of the M 
Philippines. G. A. Malcolm. $5 al 
Lire Can Be Meaninecrut. M. L. Harris. Usit 
$2 M 
Marco THE Monkey and Other Animal ia 
* Stories in Prose and Rhyme. Fredrika ‘ Tes 
Recorded AW Shiney ih F 
THE PHILosopHy OF Ic¢NorANCE. Rev. Ed- 9. 
ward Gholson. $3 S, 
: ¢ , Super Democracy. Democratic Govern- U 
ieee aud sill Gouug Mr0nG: ment without the Party System. Rev. E. 7 
L. Richards. $2.75 oe 
ee TeEeNn-AcE Romances. F. N. Shankland. $2 * 
More than enough books, if piled flat, to Voices In THE Catacomss. Ludwig Bauer. L 

penetrate outer space... far beyond the | $3.75 
250-mile range of the farthest rocket Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, Chas. 
. | N. Y.: b 
flight recorded. ned nei 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. Mark ' 
More than enough, if laid end to end, to | Pherae Adapted = ‘pr Depew. te j 
: | DVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. ark 
reach fuom Lakrador te: Cotelina. | ‘Twain. Adapted by E. H. Schubert. §1.72 8 
’ Mopern Mystery AND ADVENTURE NOVELS. Row, 
Yes, that’s how many ALICE AND Edited and Abridged by J. E. Greene. I 
JERRY BOOKS have been sold since $2.96 ARI 
° ° Ropinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. Adapted P 
date of publication. by Glenn Holder. Edited by Maurice B 
BUT it’s in another dimension—the develop- i Lapman. $1.80 : 
ment of reading skills—that the ALICE AND Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass.: is 
JERRY BOOKS show the most far-reaching a, em hae dy = . 

: illiam Betz and A. P. Windt. $2. 
results . . . vocabulary enrichment, word = Remeprat. Enciisu. New Revised Edition. a 
comprehension, and reading mastery. These | A Plan for Individualizing Study. $1.60. Scott, 
are attainments pupils can carry with them | Diacnostic Tests anp Re-Tests. W. S. m 
in their everyday activity. These are the | Rb erces imachatca sie’ Willenal ¥ 
skills that make the ALICE AND JERRY Puysics. WoRKBOOK AND LABORATORY Charl 
BOOKS the Nation’s Basic Readers for Manvat. O. H. Blackwood, W. B. Her- l 
Grades 1 through 6. ron, and W. C. Kelly. $1.40 Bul 
; Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison N 
If you have not already done so, write Ave., New York 17, N. Y.: tr 
for full information on the ALICE AND Suort SHort Stories. Edited by W. R. s 
JERRY BOOKS and the following teach- | —- Wood. ‘$1.80 ( 
ing equipment: Hart Publishing Co., 101 W. 55th St., New . 
York 19, N. Y.: Webs 
e Workbooks A Treasury OF Hero Stories. Ages 8-13. d 
@ Vocabulary Workbooks Joanna Strong and T. B. Leonard. $2.50 " 
e@ Reading Readiness Picture Cards | D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., : 7 
@ Big Pictures | Boston 16, Mass.: ; Worle 
e Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards Conquest. Book Four. Literature— - 
© Word Cards Reading Skills. G. W. Norvell and Carol 
. Hovious. $3 

@ Sight Vocabulary Word Cards LEARNING TO Write. Revised. Reed Smith, s 
© Integrated Textfilms William Paxton, and B. G. Meserve.: ] 
$2.88 7 
| The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Ta 
Row, Petcroon and Company | Maryland: , 
THE ScHoot ano Its Community. J. B. / 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK Whitelaw. $2 ] 
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McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 18, N. Y.: . 

AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE AND TROUBLE-SHOOT- 
Inc. AUTOMOTIVE Toots. W. H. Crouse. 
$1.20 each 

EFFECTIVE READING INstRUCTION. New 
Second Edition. M. E. Broom, Mary 
Alice Allen Duncan, Dorothy Emig, and 
Josephine Stueber. $4.50 

HarvEY Firestone. Free Man of Enter- 
prise. Alfred Lief. $3 

MACHINE SHop MatHematics. New Second 
Edition. Aaron Axelrod. $3.60 

SuccessFut PouLttry MANAGEMENT. New 
Second Edition. M. A. Jull. $3.60 

TEACHING THE New ARITHMETIC. New Sec- 
ond Edition. G. M. Wilson. $4.50 

THE TEACHING OF SECONDARY MATHE- 


matics, Second Edition. C. H. Butler | 


and F. L. Wren. $4.75 
Usinc Your Mrinp Errectivety. J. L. 
Mursell. $3 


Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., NYC: 

THe Pupits’ Own VocABULARY SPELLER. 
Revised Text-Workbook Edition. Grades 
2-8. A. I. Gates, H. D. Rinsland, Ina C. 
Sartorius, and Celeste Comegys Peardon 

UNDERSTANDING Economics. W. C. Bagley, 
Jr., and R. M. Perdew. $3.48 

THe Wortp or Numsers. Arithmetic 
Workbook. Grade 4. Dale Carpenter, G. 


L. Anderson, and D. A. Johnson. $0.60 | 


Chas. E. Merrill Co., 400 S. Front St., Colum- 

bus 15, Ohio: ; 
ARITHMETIC FOR TopAy. Teacher’s Edition. 
T. J. Durell, Adaline P. Hagaman, and 


J. H. Smith. Grade 1, $0.48. Grade 2,. 


$0.52. Grades 3-8, $0.56 each 


Row, Peterson & Co., 104 S. Lexington Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y.: 

ARITHMETIC. PrimMeER, $0.60. WorKBOOK, 
Primer, $0.40. Book 1, $0.72. Work- 
BOOK, Book 1, $0.40. Manuat, Grade 1, 
$0.60. Book 2, $1.72. Worxsooxk, Book 
2, $0.48. MANuAL, Grade 2, $0.60. How 
To TEACH ARITHMETIC, $3. Margaret L. 
and H. G. Wheat, Geraldine Kauffman, 
and H. R. Douglass 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 
NYG: 

Davipo CopperFIELD. Charles Dickens. 

Adapted by Gertrude Moderow. $2.24 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
Nod. 30; N. Xu: 

Buitpinc Our Town, $2.12. Visitinc Our 
NercHBors, $1.92. WorKING AND PLay- 
ING, $1.72. Scribner Social Studies 
Series. C. B. Moore, F. B. Painter, 
Gertrude M. Lewis, Helen M. Carpenter, 
and Dorothy E. Cooke 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Missouri: 

SPELLING Macic. Book 1. Grades 4-6. Wil- 

liam Kottmeyer and May B. Lambader 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, N. Y.: 
EssentTiAL HicH ScHoot CONTENT Bat- 
TERY. D. P. Harry and W. N. Durost. 
Test Booklet, per pkg. of 25, $4.60, 
Separate Answer Sheets, per 25, $1.40. 
EVALUATION AND ADJUSTMENT SERIES. 
W. N. Durost 
THe Unitep NATIONS—ACTION FOR PEACE. 
A Layman’s Guide. Marie and Louis 
Zocca. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J. $0.30 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

Tue County SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN THE Unitep States. Yearbook, Febru- 
ary, 1950. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion 

Lay Apvisory CommMiTTEES. American 
Assn. of School Administrators. $0.25 

Octessy, Ittinots. A Case Involving Un- 
fair Dismissal Practices and Unethical 
Conduct on the Part of Teachers. May, 
1951. THE PASADENA Story. An Anaylsis 


of Some Forces and Factors that In- 
jured A Superior School System. June, 
1951. National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education. 

THE PROBLEM OF AN _ INTERNATIONAL 
Lancuace. F. L. Sack. World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession 

SALARIES AND SALARY SCHEDULES OF CitTy- 
ScHoot Emptoyes, 1950-51. Research 
Bulletin, April, 1951. Research Division. 
$0.50 

SALARY SCHEDULE WorKBOOK, June, 1951. 
Research Division. $0.25 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 


2 





Easy-to-get for your community 


“Teachers bring their classes to the Museum and 
we cooperate in many ways in helping them 
develop talent and interest in individual 
students,” says Ernest T. Luhde, Director, 


Museum at Stamford, Connecticut. 


If you get a few parents and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens interested in 
Stamford’s plan you’ll be amazed 
how little money and work will get 
a Children’s Museum going. 


About a dozen years ago, Stamford 
Museum began in one room. ‘loday 

it has a building with 

12 exhibit halls and 8 
acres of land. First were 
exhibits geared to young- 
sters’ own hobbies, interests. Next, a 
plain, ordinary barnyard needing only 





ducks, laying hens, goat and sheep. 
City children were beside themselves 
with delight. 


Teachers sent young 
artists to the barn- 
yard to sketch from 
life. Art classes fol- 
lowed and art exhibits. 
Then came gem polish- 
ing and photography classes. 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 









Other activities “grew”... week-end 
hikes for young naturalists; dancing 
instruction and lively, fun- 







giving square dances. 


Director Luhde tries any 
good idea. He tried a 
weather class. Now @ 
has an official U. S. % 
Weather Bureau Co- : 
operating Station with daily weather 
broadcasts. He tried an astronomy 
class. Now has a little planetarium. 





If Further Interested—Museum News, a 
little monthly bulletin packed with features 
showing the Museum in action, will be 
sent you at $1 @ year postpaid. Just write 
STAMFORD Museum, Courtland Park, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 
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Kart W. YINGcLING has been ap- 
pointed to serve as assistant superin- 
tendent of Butler County schools by 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Yingling, who 
has been supervising principal of Penn 
Township schools since 1943, was 
recommended by John T. Connell, 
superintendent of Butler County 
schools, and the county board of 
school directors. 





NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Davip S. McLean is the new super- 
intendent of Radnor Township schools 
in Wayne. Mr. McLean was formerly 
assistant school superintendent at 
Greenwich, Connecticut. 

OLIvER C. KUNTZLEMAN, former 
principal of Yeadon High School, has 
been appointed supervising principal 
of Royersford school district. He suc- 
ceeds John S. Hartman who resigned 











More and more teachers are discovering 


ge for Daily Use 


recently. 
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By Mildred A. Dawson and others. Both children and 
teachers like the Dawson Series. Pupils using Language 
for Daily Use learn to call upon the tool skills and 
techniques for every language need, from the choice 
of a right word to the creation of an original tale. 
Closely related to child life and child interests, the tools 
are all here, presented in a form that invites the pupil 
to learn. 


Textbooks for grades 3-8 
Workbooks for grades 3-8 
Skills Charts 


Teacher's book for grades 1 and 2 
Teacher’s Manuals for grades 3-8 
Course of Study for grades 1-8 








A new book for teachers by Mildred A. Dawson 


9 Language in the Grades 


A comprehensive and realistic presentation of the why 
and how of effective language instruction in today’s 
elementary school. The teacher and the teacher-in- 
training will find here a wealth of practical recommen- 
dations for promoting language growth and suggestions 
for study and discussion, 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
B. W. Saler, F. W. Smith, and A. F. Zerbe 
Pennsylvania Representatives 











GERALD KRIEBEL is the newly p. 
pointed supervising principal at Hat. 
field. He has been a teacher at the Hat. 
field High School. 


Harry L. TENNysON has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Lehizh- 
ton. He succeeds and fills the unexpired 
term of Harry G. Sensinger who ‘re. 
signed. He is the former supervising 
principal of Burgettstown and Smith 
Township schools. 


Donatp McKE vey has accepted the 
supervising principalship of the Allie- 
gheny-Parker joint school in Parkers 
Landing. Mr. McKelvey has served in 
the capacity of high school principal 
in the Brookville schools since 1948, 
He went there from Ligonier where he 
was assistant supervising principal. 


Witpa_ Hutcuinson has retired 
from teaching after 25 years as head 
of the English department at Jeannette 
High School. Before coming to Jean- 
nette, she taught in South Dakota and 
Illinois. 


HERBERT RoBERTS has been named 
athletic director of the Pittsburgh 
schools. He succeeds C. Lawrence 
Walsh who retired August | after serv- 
ing 39 years in the schools of the dis- 
trict. 


Epwin W. ADAms, an associate su- 
perintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
assumed his new duties on October 1 
as director of a new practice-teaching 
program that has been inaugurated in 
La Salle College. 


Pau H. Musser, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is the new 


| chairman of the University to suc- 


ceed George William McClelland who 
retired after 40 years as a teacher and 
administrator at Penn. The new prov- 
ost will be Edwin B. Williams, dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and 


Sciences. 


Laura Hooper of the University of 
Pennsylvania is a member of ihe ex- 
ecutive board of the Association for 
Childhood Education International. 
Miss Hooper represents primary educa- 
tion on the board. 


Water G. DaniEL, Washington, 
D. C., has been appointed specialist for 
higher education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. Doctor Daniel has been 
professor of education at Howard Uni- 
versity since 1946. 
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» Mary E. Au.p, head of the Latin 
department of McKeesport High 
School, was awarded the Edith M. 
Jackson Rome Scholarship this year. 
The scholarship is given by the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Classical 


Teachers for study at the 1951 summer - 


session of the Academy in Rome. 
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OCTOBER, 1951 


Necrology 


Mrs. Uta Buckiey REUTER, teacher 
at Jeannette High School, April 30 


ALICE SHUSTER, teacher in Jeannette 
elemenary schools until her retire- 
ment in 1949, May 28 


Henry J. Gipeon, Philadelphia, teach- 
er, principal, and director of the 
department of pupil personnel and 
counseling before his retirement in 


1942, June 25 


IpA Mae Garpart, 94, Pittsburgh, 
teacher for 38 years before her re- 
tirement about 39 years ago, Au- 
gust 9 


James G. Markey, Chambersburg, 
former teacher 
Dover Township, York County, and 
Mechanicsburg for 25 years, August 


13 


Mrs. AurA ImMES MANLEY, teacher in 
the Steelton public schools for 25 
years, August 


Mrs. BeRTHA ANN LONGNECKER, Har- 
risburg, retired school teacher, 
August 15 


Joseru M. Speer, 84, former director 
of industrial education in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, August 18 


Miro H. MILter, 88, Pittsburgh, prin- 
cipal of the Knoxville public schools 
for 35 years before his retirement in 


1934, August 23 


Rosert J. ApAMs, JR., head of the Eng- 
lish department at Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, before his re- 
tirement in April, August 25 


Paut F. FREED, teacher in the Shilling- 
ton schools, May 19 


May S. Gannon, teacher in the Penny- 
packer school, Philadelphia, March 
24 


Joun H. BropuHeap, principal of the 
General John F. Reynolds school, 
Philadelphia, April 29 


Mrs. DorotHy LEMPERT, teacher in 
the Home school, Philadelphia, 
April 13 


Laura M. Crossman, Philadelphia, 
teacher for 33 years before her re- 
tirement, September 1 


Rosert Louis KOEHLER, teacher in 
the Philadelphia schools for about 
37 years before his retirement in 


1946, September 4 





in the schools of | 








New teacher, Lois, shows 
experienced teacher's 
WISDOM 


Today Lois Martin, became 
Miss Martin, school teacher. 
Lois’ mind hummed happily. 
She had received fine training 
for her profession, and she had 
great natural aptitude. Her 
heart had a big soft spot of sym- 
pathy in it, but her mind was 
intelligent, realistic, objective. 


And because she had no fi- 
nancial reserve whatsoever, Lois 
wisely safeguarded her future 
by immediately joining the 
Teachers Protective Union. 


Now—in the event of unfore- 
seen sickness or accident, Lois’ 
income will not stop. Her “MH” 
Certificate provides money for 
doctor, surgical and hospital 
bills. Yes, and generous benefits 
weekly while away from work. 
TPU membership is year ’round 
protection that costs but a few 
pennies per day and enables 
Lois to face the future confi- 
dently. 


Teachers, aged 18 to 60, qual- 
ify for membership in the TPU. 
Insure yourself against finan- 
cial worry with an “MH” Sick- 
ness and Accident Certificate. 
Today is the day to join the 
Teachers Protective Union and 
stop worrying about tomorrow. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
UNION 

116 North Prince Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 





Please send me complete infor- 
mation about TPU membership 
and how it will help me protect 
my income and savings. 
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Hazet McKay, Lititz, former school 


teacher, August 20 


KATHERINE F, Sturm, teacher in the 
Pittsburgh schools for 34 years be- 
fore her retirement in 1946, August 


24. 


WituiaM A. Goon, Harrisburg, retired 
school teacher, August 30 


Mary J. HEMMINGER, supervisor of 
music in the Dunbar Township, Fay- 
ette County, schools for the past 25 
years, June 2 

Minnie A. YEICH, teacher in the Read- 
ing schools for 43 years before her 


retirement about ten years ago, Sep- 
tember 6 


Calendar 


October 4-5—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Altoona 

October 5—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 5-6—18th Annual Meeting, 
Pa. Conference for the Education of 
Exceptional Children, Hotel Berk- 
shire, Reading 

October 6—House of Delegates, South- 
ern Convention District, Boiling 
Springs 

October 9-10—Pa. State School Direc- 
tors’ Association Convention, Harris- 
burg 

October 10-13—Western 
District and Western Pa. 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 


Convention 


Convention 
Education 


Ti—Executive Committee, 


Eastern Convention District, Bethle- 
hem 

October 12—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Bethlehem 

October 12—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, York 

October 12—Fali Arbor and Bird Day 

October 15—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong Vincent High 
School, Erie 

October 15-21—Pennsylvania Week 

October 18-19—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana 

October 19—Annual Symposium in 
Music Education, State Teachers 
College, Indiana 

October 19-20—Second Annual State- 
wide Conference, Classroom Teach- 
ers, Bedford Springs 

October 21-27—United Nations Week 


October 26—First Annual Conference, 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum, Pennsylvania State College 


November 2-3—Fourth Annual State- 
wide Conference, Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, State College 

November 5-6—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

November 9-10—Pa. 
Assn., Reading 

November 10—Annual_ Elementary 
Education Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg 


School 


November 11-17—American Education 
Week 








BRYAN 


Member—N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau =, 04 4, BRYAN rt 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 


Press | 


November 15-16—Northeastern Con. 
vention District, Hazleton : 

November 23-24—National Council of | 
Geography Teachers, William Penn | 
Hotel, Pittsburgh . 

November 29-December 1—Annual 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven. 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg” 

December 13-15—Convention, Pa, 
State Assn. for Health, Physical Edu. 
cation, and Recreation, Penn-Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Annual Con- 
vention, Harrisburg 

December 28-29—College Physical Ed- 
ucation Assn., Hotel Congress, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


1952 
March 21-28—Music Educators Na-— 
tional Conference, Philadelphia 
April 5-9—Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Boston 


April 14-18—Study Conference, Assn. 
for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, Philadelphia 


April 21-25—Southeastern Convention : 
District, Philadelphia 


June 30-July 5—National Education | 
Assn. Convention, Detroit, Michigan 
TEACHERS 


A DA M AGENCY 


LAST MINUTE VACANCIES 
Start $2400-$4200 
Maximums $4000-$5500 
NO REGISTRATION FEE—I3TH YEAR 


T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bldg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








Seeking a Position? 


Many excellent positions listed, East 
and South, at attractive salaries. 
Write for information. 


The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
a new 

Willia Yocum, Mgr. 

516 N. poe St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Member N. AT. A. 











hundreds of splendid positions. 
Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—more 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 


than a quarter of a century under the 


71st Year 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
we sti ow Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 











TEACHERS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECONDARY 
ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE 
° * ® @ 
For Personalized Service 


Call or Write 


Siz 


, ‘Said , 
1 Hh 


Professional Placement, Inc. 
Investment Building COurt 1-3907 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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